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Foreign Capital Plays Vital Role 


in South Africa’s Development 


BERNARD BLANKENHEIMER 


NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, OIT 
U. S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


; is a continent of marked 
contrasts in geographic features, racial 
composition, economic resources, and 
developmental potentialities. cm 6S 
country basis, such differences are strik- 
ingly evident when comparing the Union 
of South Africa with other African 
countries or colonial areas. 

Although nature has been miserly in 
bestowing upon the Union certain de- 
sirable economic resources which other 
African areas have—such as adequate 
rainfall, navigable rivers, fertile soil, and 
plentiful timber—it has compensated for 
such shortcomings by providing the 
country with a generally elevated topog- 
raphy and temperate climate, and a 
wealth of mineral resources, including 
vast gold and diamond fields, extensive 
deposits of iron and coal, and various 
other minerals required for industrial 
use. The favorable topography and 
climate have made possible extensive 
white colonization and settlement, and 
the country’s mineral wealth has led not 
only to the establishment of large ex- 
tractive industries, but to the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries which 
today are the most advanced on the 
African Continent. Also, the consider- 
able marine resources of the Union have 
facilitated an important fish and fish- 
products industry. 

Indeed, although the modern eco- 
nomic history of the country has been 
mainly a record of a pastoral and min- 
eral econdmy, since 1920 the role of sec- 
ondary industry has been steadily 
growing in terms of national importance. 
Spurred by wartime and postwar de- 
mands, the manufacturing industry has 
made particularly rapid progress in the 
last several years, and today manufac- 
turing activities contribute more to the 
country’s net national income than any 
other productive sector of the economy. 
(See table 1.) 

Many factors have been responsible 
for the tremendous strides taken by in- 
dustry; not the least of these has been 
the Government’s policy of actively en- 
couraging foreign investment capital in- 
flow. (See table 2.) 


Government’s Attitude Toward 
Private Enterprise 


Economic activity in South Africa is 
carried on primarily through the cor- 
porative form of organization. Al- 
though public or quasi-public corpora- 
tions are important in industry, the 
privately owned corporation is the dom- 
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inant type in mining, commerce, and 
finance. Likewise, although producer 
marketing cooperatives are a feature of 
South African agriculture, most of the 
country’s farms operate as individual 
proprietorships. 

The Government takes an active part 
in national economic activities by vir- 
tue of its direct ownership and operation 
of railway and highway transport, air- 
lines, radio broadcasting, posts and tele- 
graphs. It also plays an influential role 
through the media of statutory bodies or 
quasi-government corporations, such as 
those which dominate the electric-power 
and iron and steel industries. The Gov- 
ernment also assists industry through 
investments in private corporations by a 
statutory body—the Industry Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Direct Government participation in 
the field of business has, however, been 
largely the result of the Government 
having entered fields where private en- 
terprise was unwilling to assume the 
risks, rather than as the reflection of a 
policy on the part of the Government 
to either compete with business or 
nationalize industry. The development 
of South Africa in the main has been 
accomplished through private enterprise, 
and belief in private initiative has been 
a cardinal policy of the South African 
Government. 


Importance of Foreign 
Investment 


The Union of South Africa has leaned 
heavily on foreign capital throughout its 
history. The mines, railways, harbors, 
and industries in the Union all represent 
to a large extent the fruit of foreign in- 
vestment; and, although, in recent years, 
an increasing share of net investment in 
South Africa has been financed from 
home savings, uninterrupted foreign 
capital inflow remains of prime impor- 
tance to the country. 

This is so not only because local sav- 
ings are insufficient to finance the coun- 
try’s current and future developmental 
needs, but because foreign capital 
provides the country with needed for- 
eign exchange to offset its usual trade 
deficit. A less direct benefit—although 
perhaps as important—is derived from 
the availability of the “technical know- 
how” which generally is a concomitant 
of foreign investment capital inflow. 
For these reasons, the Government has 
consistently followed a policy of en- 
couraging the entry of oversea capital 
for investment purposes, and even dur- 
ing the current postwar period of finan- 
cial stress and strain the Government 
has followed an open-door policy for 
foreign capital and has not impeded the 
remittance of earned profits or the pay- 
ment of interest and dividends abroad. 





Underground haulage in a gold mine near Johannesburg, the “Golden City.” 
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The erratic furrow wandering along this vineyard means the difference between fertility 
and aridity in this valley where the rainfall rarely exceeds 10 inches in a year. 


There is relatively little statistical 
data or factual knowledge concerning 
capital inflow into the Union, but a 
number of reliable estimates have been 
made which indicate the basic impor- 
tance of foreign capital to the country’s 
development. For example, Professor 
Frankel, in his authoritative work “Cap- 
ital Investment in Africa,’ estimates 
that between 1870 and 1936, the amount 
of listed capital invested in the Union 
from abroad totaled £475,470,000. Of 
this sum, less than half (£224,000,000) 
represented capital borrowed by Gov- 
ernment largely for railway and harbor 
development. Two-thirds of the re- 
maining £251,000,000 of private capital 
represented capital directed mainly to 
mining, with small portions going into 
commerce, agriculture. and industry. 

Foreign capital inflow into the Union 
has shown marked fluctuation in the 
past, reflecting world conditions as well 
as internal developments in the Union. 
Calculations by Professor Frankel on 
investment in the Union during 1922-23 
to 1940-42 indicate that during this pe- 
riod foreign capital accounted for 20 per- 
cent of the total net investment in the 
country.” 

For given years this percentage figure 
showed marked deviation. In the 1920's, 
for example, nearly 40 percent of the 
country’s net investment was accounted 
for by foreign capital. On the other 
hand, in the depression years from 1929 
to 1932, there was a net outflow of for- 
eign capital from South Africa. 

In the postwar period, foreign capital 
inflow into the Union has again been 
subject to wide fluctuation. In the im- 
mediate postwar years foreign invest- 
ment capital, mostly sterling, moved into 
the Union at a fantastic rate. The South 
African Reserve Bank has estimated 
that the net inflow of private capital 


South African Journal of Economics, 
June 1944, page 137 ff. 
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into the country has been as follows (in 
millions of pounds sterling): 1946, 19; 
1947, 180; 1948, 82; 1949, 50; 1950, 60. 
As these figures indicate, the peak year 
was 1947 when, largely as a result of the 
financial crisis then confronting the 
United Kingdom, there was a virtual 
flight of sterling capital to South Africa. 
Political and economic developments in 
the Union caused the rate of inflow to 
decline substantially in 1948 and 1949, 
but following devaluation of the pound 
in September 1949, there was again a 
sustained expansion in capital move- 
ments to the Union. 


U. S. Private Capital 
Investments 


Most of this postwar capital has been 
of sterling origin, but investment capi- 
tal from the United States has been 
forthcoming in increasing amounts, al- 
though exact data on the amounts in- 
volved are not available.’ 

A survey by the United States Treas- 
ury Department in 1947 showed that, as 
of May 31, 1943, the value of American- 
owned assets in the Union amounted to 
$86,600,000, comprising $50,700,000 in 
direct investments, $22,800,000 in securi- 
ties, $4,000,000 in real property, and 
$9,100,000 in all other types of property. 
The direct investment portion of $50,- 
700,000 was comprised of manufacturing 
enterprises valued at $10,700,000, petro- 
leum enterprises valued at $21,100,000, 
trade or distribution enterprises valued 
at $11,900,000, and miscellaneous types 
of enterprises valued at $7,000,000. (In- 


*Estimated capital investments from 
United States to South Africa were as fol- 
lows: in 1945, $3,000,000 (outflow from South 
Africa—a net disinvestment); 1946, $5,500,- 
000; 1947, $18,000,000; 1948, $15,000,000; 1949, 
$5,000,000 (again a net disinvestment, prob- 
ably influenced by the Union’s financial 
difficulties) . 





cluded in the latter was an estimated 
$4,000,000 investment in mining and 
smelting enterprises. ) 

No exact data are available on later 
years, but it has been estimated by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
that, during the period 1944 through 
1949, new direct United States invest- 
ment in South Africa totaled $30,000.- 
000 * while an additional $20,000,000 rep- 
resented reinvestment of earnings. 
Thus, on the basis of these estimates, 
at the end of 1949 direct United States 
investments in the Union amounted to 
some $100,000,000.° 


TABLE 1.—Net National Income, Union of 


South Africa? 


{In millions of pounds sterling] 


Class 1948-49 2? | 1949-50 


I. PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISE 
A. Business 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 126. 6 137.3 
Mining: } 
Gold | 69.4 108, 2 
Other 23.6 31.4 
Manufacturing, private 195. 4 225.3 
Trade and commerce } 126.6 | 139.6 
Transportation: 
8S. A. R. and H 74.7 78.8 
Other (private) _ _. 9.4 8.8 
Liquor and catering 15.2 15.6 
Professions 20.3 23.2 
Finance (banking, insurance, ete.) ._| 22. 2 23.8 
Miscellaneous business: 
Publie 
Union Government. - 14.7 14.0 
Municipalities 11.§ 13.4 
Other 7.2 7.3 
Private. 14.9 15.3 
B. Home Ownership 
Private dwellings 26.1 27.9 
Il. FINAL CONSUMERS 
Publie authorities: 
Union Government 39. 7 42.2 
Provincial administrations 33.9 37.6 
Local authorities 16.9 19.9 
Other (higher education, etc.) 3.1 3.6 
Private households 23.3 26.4 
Aggregate of persons 3.2 33.6 
Total geographical income 878.3 | 1,003.2 
Rest of the world: Minus net in- 
come accruing to nonunion factors 
of production 40.9 52.9 
Net national income 837.4 950.3 


! Estimated by the Bureau of Census and Statisties for 
the years ended June 30. 
? Revised. 


In Africa as a whole, it is safe to say 
that the bulk of present-day American 
direct investments are represented by 


* Detailed and up-to-date information on 
American direct investments in the Union of 
South Africa and all other foreign countries 
will be available when results of a new cen- 
sus now under way by the Department of 
Commerce are evaluated. The new census is 
the first to be conducted on a mandatory 
basis since that taken by the U. S. Treasury 
Department during World War II, and calls 
for information as of December 31, 1950, on 
the size and composition of direct invest- 
ments abroad, foreign earnings of compa- 
nies operating outside the United States, and 
data on various types of transactions be- 
tween American parent organizations and 
their controlled foreign enterprises. 

For the purpose of the new census, direct 
investments are defined as business enter- 
prises, either foreign-incorporated or direct 
branches, outside the United States or its 
possessions substantially controlled by the 
United States residents. Among the criteria 
of a direct investment is that United States 
ownership consists of 25 percent or more of 
the voting securities of the foreign enterprise. 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Business Opportunities 


In the Gold Coast 


Opportunities reportedly exist in the Gold 
Coast for the sale of United States machinery 
needed to manufacture railway ties. It is 
estimated that in connection with the coun- 
try’s new development plans, which include 
extension of railways, the Railway Adminis- 
tration will require at least 200,000 addi- 
tional standard ties (5’’ x 10’ x 7’) annually 
for a period of not less than 10 years, plus a 
limited amount of larger ties. Although 
local sawmills are expected to be able to 
supply this demand, special machinery will 
have to be imported. 

A list of business firms in the Gold Coast 
which includes sawmills, is obtainable, sub- 
ject to a charge of $1 per copy, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. or any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


Trade Inquiries Invited by 
Netherlands Journal 


United States businessmen interested in 
establishing new trade contacts abroad are 
invited to register with the Instituut voor 
Handelsen Bedrijfsvoorlichting in the 
Netherlands. Offers to export or import will 
be published free of charge by the Instituut 
in its monthly journal entitled “Trade Chan- 
nel,” which reportedly is circulated in more 
than 120 foreign countries. The Instituut 
also publishes a weekly bulletin, ‘““Handelsbe- 
langen.”’ Its,circulation is limited to the 
Netherlands; in it trade inquiries are pub- 
lished gratis. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 12, 1951.) 

Offers and inquiries should be directed to 
the Instituut voor Handelsen Bedrijfsvoor- 
lichting, Amstelstraat 14-18, Department H, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


Ceylon Invites Bids To 
Construct New Plant 


The Government of Ceylon is interested 
in receiving bids covering the establishment 
of a factory for producing acetic acid. Bids 
will be accepted in Ceylon until December 
14, 1951. 

Further particulars and bid forms may 
be obtained from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


French Firm Seeks 


U. S. Capital 


United States capital and technical as- 
sistance are sought by a French manufac- 
turer who operates a plant for assembling 
bicycles of all kinds, including motor 
bicycles. _The French firm, Société des 
Anciens Establissements Maherrault & Off- 
lard, wishes to contact a United States 
manufacturer of related lines, who would 
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be interested in entering into a working 
agreement, as well as investing capital to 
the extent of $100,000 and supplying tech- 
nical services, techniques, and patterns for 
machining and assembling various parts. 
Maherrault & Offlard reportedly also does 
business as a wholesaler, handling bicycles, 
motorcycles, spare parts and accessories, and 
has a sales organization which covers the 


—_—_ 


Or 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Departments of MBasses-Pyrenees, Haute- 
Pyrenees, Gers, and Landes, in southwestern 
France. The firm states that in line with 
this activity, it would be interested in ob- 
taining a general agency for the region for 
United States scooters and motorcycles. 
All correspondence concerning this in- 
quiry should be sent direct to Mr. Bidault, 
General Manager, Société des Anciens 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Animals: 38. 

Automotive Spare Parts and Accessories: 
76. 

Biological and Opotherapy Products: 66. 

Bookkeeping Systems: 12. 

Bulbs: 15. 

Camping Seat (Patented): 4. 

Canvas Covers (Waterproof): 29. 

Cattle Feed: 20, 56. 

Chrome Ore: 86. 

Clothing and Accessories: 31, 33, 74, 82. 

Earthen- and Majolica Ware: 438, 72. 

Electrical Products: 1, 8, 84. 

Engineering Instruments: 14. 

Fibers and Yarns: 69. 

Floor Coverings: 81. 

Fluorescent Colors: 68. 

Fluorspar: 16. 

Foodstuffs: 17, 60, 65, 80, 83. 

Furnaces (Industrial): 5. 

Furniture: 48. 

Furs (Imitation): 74. 

Gum-Tragacanth: 39. 

Hardware: 53, 76. 

Household Products: 1, 8, 23, 25, 55, 64. 

Investment Opportunities: 11. 

Jewelry and Mosaics: 47. 

Leather Articles: 48. 

Leather (Synthetic): 2, 11. 

Leather Wear: 31. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Locomotives (Diesel): 70. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department's Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Machinery and Equipment: 2, 7, 9, 19, 26, 
32, 35, 36, 45, 48, 52, 65, 67, 70, 85. 

Metal Products: 28, 30, 47. 

Meters (Gas and Water): 27. 

Navigation Instruments: 14. 

Paint and Varnish Products: 13. 

Paper Products: 2, 12, 59, 61. 

Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Prepara- 
tions: 75. 

Photographic Equipment: 64. 

Pipes (Tobacco): 34, 41. 

Plastics: 2, 18. 

Power Transformers and Plates: 22, 57. 

Printing Inks: 24. 

Processes: 2, 11. 

Raw Materials: 51. 

Refrigerators (Household): 54, 64. 

Resistors: 21. 

Riding Saddles: 44. 

Scientific Instruments: 6, 10, 14, 71. 

Seeds: 46, 79. 

Shark Oil: 40. 

Ship Stores: 58. 

Stationery: 72, 77. 

Steel Sheet Products: 3. 

Techniques: 2, 11. 

Textiles: 11, 62, 72, 73. 

Tools: 63. 

Toys: 55, 72. 

Waste and Rags: 78. 

Waz Candles: 42. 

Wire and Cables: 29, 67. 

Wood Pulp: 61. 

Yarns (Knitting): 50. 














Etablissements Maherrault & Offlard, 4 Rue 
du Maréchal-Foch, Pau, Basses-Pyrenees, 
France. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Truck Chassis 


Ceylon’s Ministry of Labour and Social 
Services urgently desires quotations cover- 
ing the supply and delivery of forty-eight 
3- to 344-ton gasoline or Diesel truck chassis, 
with or without cabs, with short wheel 
base, spare wheels, tools and equipment, gas 
tank lock, and driving mirrors; wheel base 
126 to 136 inches. These vehicles are to be 
used for transporting earth. Further infor- 
mation regarding specifications may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations are to be sent to the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, London 
S. W. 1, England. 


Netherlands Exporters Listed 
In New Booklet 


Netherlands manufacturers and exporters 
wishing to export to the United States are 
listed in a booklet recently issued by the 
Bureau voor Bedrijfsdocumentatie (Eco- 
nomic Documentation Office), Hilversum, 
Netherlands. The list contains names and 
addresses of Netherlands exporters, as well 
as the products offered for sale, which in- 
clude machinery, household goods, textiles 
and clothing, chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals, and foodstuffs and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Copies may be obtained free of charge 
upon application to the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 


Further Report on Aswan 
Dam Hydroelectric Project 


Bids will be invited shortly by the Egyp- 
tian Government for the sluice gates and 
related works in connection with the Aswan 
Dam hydroelectric project. Further an- 
nouncement will be made when the tender 
documents are available. Meanwhile, the 
Egyptian Government suggests that firms 
interested in submitting bids and wishing to 
inspect the site do so during the low up- 
stream-water-level period, which will expire 
this year about October 5. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Hein. Ulbricht’s Wwe Ltd. 
(manufacturer of plastic and metalware 
products) , Kaufing bei Schwanenstadt, Prov- 
ince of Upper Austria, wishes to obtain 
United States patents and processes for the 
manufacture and distribution under license 
in Austria of suitable products for the house- 
hold and electrical industry. 

2. Belgium—S. A. Leonard Biermans (man- 
ufacturer of paper, board, plastic, and alumi- 
num foil products), 18 due du Chemin de 
Fer, Turnhout, seeks licensing proposals from 
United States firms employing nev tech- 
niques and processes for the manutacture 
of plastic coatings, aluminum foils and lami- 
nants, synthetic leathers, bormaking and 
food-wrapping equipment, and multiple 
kraft heavy-duty sacks. 

3. Belgium—La Perforation Liégeoise 
(manufacturer, exporter), 20, boulevard 
Frére Orban, Liege, desires to manufacture 
under United States license in Belgium cut 
and stamped steel sheet products, such as 
refrigerators. 

4. Belgium—George, Otto Moltke-Hansen 
(inventor), 85, avenue Latérale, Brussels, 
wishes to license a United States firm to 
manufacture a patented camping seat known 
as Hamog. A set of pictures available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
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Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Belgium—Société Belge des Combusti- 
bles Pulvérisés (manufacturer, exporter), 43, 
rue Ducale, Brussels, offers to manufacture 
under United States license in Belgium 
furnaces for heating ingots and billets and 
furnaces for ironworks, especially combus- 
tion chambers for recovering all sulfur from 
pulverized pyrite. 

6. Belgium—Société Belge d’Optique et 
d’Instruments de Précision S. A. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 108, rue de la Prairie, Ghent, 
is interested in manufacturing scientific in- 
struments under United States license in 
Belgium. 

7. England—Farrow & Jackson Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 22/5 Eastminster, Royal Mint 
Street, London, E. 1, offers its facilities for 
the manufacture under license and sale in 
the United Kingdom of machinery and 
equipment for brewery, wine and spirit bot- 
tling, and the packaging industry. Alter- 
natively, firm would act as selling agent for 
United States producer of similar machinery 
or equipment. 

8. England—H. Fisher (Oldham) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of electrical household appli- 
ances), Oldham, Lancastershire, is interested 
in a two-way licensing arrangement whereby 
English firm would manufacture automatic 
washing machines and other domestic appli- 
ances under United States license in England, 
and United States firm would manufacture 
electrical appliances under English license 
in the United States. 

9. England—Frank R. Ford Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of office equipment), Fordi Works, 
Sydenham Road, Birmingham 11, offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States Fordigraph machines and sectional 
steel paneling. Firm proposes to invest its 
patents and processes, in addition to services 
of its technical staff if necessary. 

10. France—Ets. Charles Bianchetti & Cie. 
(manufacturer of navigation instruments 
and compasses), 20 Quai de Rive Neuve, 
Marseille (Bouches du Rhone), wishes to 
manufacture under United States license in 
France gyroscopic compasses, depth finders, 
and precision scientific instruments. 

11. Netherlands—De Wit’s Textiel Nijver- 
heid N. V. (spinner, weaver, and finisher of 
textiles), Hoogeindschestraat 49, Helmond, 
invites capital investment and licensing pro- 
posals covering patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and services from United States firms 
for the manufacture in the Netherlands of 
textiles, including blankets, curtain and 
drape material, alpaca cloth, and printed 
materials; and artificial leathers. Also, firm 
offers its plant and facilities to United States 
firm contemplating manufacturing arrange- 
ments in Europe. 

12. Netherlands—N. V. Esveha (manufac- 
turer of paper products and office supplies), 
Rijswijkseweg 512, The Hague, seeks patents 
and technical information from United 
States firms for the manufacture under li- 
cense of loose-leaf bookkeeping systems; al- 
so, interested in the packaging and packing 
of paper and its products. 

13. Netherlands—Pieter Schoen & Zn., 
N. V. (manufacturer of paints, varnishes, and 
lacquer), Oostzijde 39, Zaandam, is inter- 
ested in a two-way licensing arrangement 
whereby Netherlands firm would manufac- 
ture paint and varnish products under 
United States license in Netherlands, and 
United States firm would manufacture under 
Netherlands license in the United States 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, and synthetic 
resins. 

14. Scotland—Dobbie McInnes Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of scientific apparatus), 191 
Broomloan Road, Glasgow, S. W. 1, is inter- 
ested in a two-way licensing arrangement, 
specifically: (1) Scottish firm to manufac- 
ture under license in Scotland, United States 
products similar to equipment that the 
former already produces; (2) United States 
manufacturer to produce in the United 
States the Scottish firm’s patented items. 
Scottish firm now manufactures engineer- 





ing, scientific, industrial, and navigation in- 
struments and apparatus, such as pressure 
recorders, indicators, recording accelero- 
meters, viscometers, compasses, binnacles, 
sounding machines, electromechanical in- 
truments, electronic high-speed recorders, 
plotting tables, electromechanical multiplier 
units and simulators of various kinds. Its 
plant equipment is said to be modern and in- 
cludes automatic, capstan, and other lathes, 
a nonferrous foundry, a cabinet-making de- 
partment, fitting and assembly shops, and a 
calibrated spring-making department. It has 
a small research and development depart- 
ment, and maintains sales representation in 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, most European coun- 
tries, Argentina, and Japan. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Arthur Van Speybroeck (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, grower), 3 Langeveld- 
dreef, La Pinte-near-Ghent has available for 
export, during December 1951—February 1952, 
begonia and glorinia bulbs. 

16. Canada—S. T. Parker and Associates 
(commission merchant), 136 Springhurst 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, offers to export 
500 long tons of Rol 13/8 fluorspar from 
South Africa. Analysis: Calcium fluoride 
(CaF.) 85 percent; silicon oxide (SiO.) 1.25 
percent, maximum 3 percent. 

17. Denmark—Gotfred Siems_ (exporter, 
importer), Vigerslevvej) 312, Copenhagen, is 
interested in contacting importers of liver 
paste, available in 444- and 2'4-ounce tins 
net. 

18. England — Educational & Scientific 
Plastics Ltd. (manufacturer), 392a London 
Road, Croydon, Surrey, offers on an outright 
sale basis plastic models, including synthetic 
skeletons and parts, suitable for medical 
schools and universities. Illustrative booklet 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—Hubert E. Mayhew & Son 
(export merchant), 6 London Bridge Street, 
London, S. E. 1, seeks U. S. market for mobile 
hop picker. Illustrated literature available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. France—‘ALFALFA”—Michel Dufresne 
(importing distributor of fish, meat, and bone 
powder for cattle feed), 23, Rue Saint-Blaise, 
Alencon, Orne, offers for sale on a monthly 
basis 50 metric tons of fish powder, suitable 
for cattle feed, packed in jute bags of 112 
pounds. Analysis: Protein 50 percent mini- 
mum, humidity 10 percent maximum, sa!t 
5 percent maximum, azote 8 percent mini- 
mum, fat 6 percent maximum, acidity '% 
of 1 percent, and azote ammoniacal 0.07 
percent. Price quotation may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C. 

21. Germany—ELAP Gesellschaft fuer elek- 
trische Apparate und Einzelteile m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Naumannstr. 81, Berlin- 
Schoenberg, offers on an outright sale basis 
100,000 carbon-coated fixed resistors, one- 
half watt, +10 percent. Specifications: 
20,000 pieces at 4,7000,000 Ohm; 20,000 at 
27,000 Ohm; 20,000 at 220,000 Ohm; 20,000 
at 8,200 Ohm; 20,000 at 6,800 Ohm. The 
Ohm-values correspond to the United States 
resistance code. Inspection available by the 
Institut fuer Schwingungsforschung (lInsti- 
tute for Vibration Research), Jebenstrasse 
3, Berlin-Charlottenburg; tests generally at 
expense of buyer. Samples available from 
German firm without charge. Price infor- 
mation and one booklet (in German) 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Electrica G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Merchweiler (Sarre), 
seek United States market and agent for 
power transformers up to 10,000 kv-a., quan- 
tity according to order. Quality inspection 
at factory by buyer’s agent at expense of 
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manufacturer. Measures and weights are 
standard grades; however, firm would like 
full instructions regarding packing. Illus- 
trated catalog (in French) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Herrmann & Durst oHG 
(manufacturer), 4 Otto-Rieder-Strasse, Wies- 
senburg, Bavaria, offers pot cleaners on an 
outright sale basis. 

24. Germany — Erich Jetschny (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 3 Schoenhausen- 
strasse, Bremen, offers on an outright sale 
pasis printing inks of various colors, suitable 
for offset- and book-printing, aniline color 
printing, intaglio or copper plate printing, 
and printing on metal. 

25. Germany—Heinz Kettler (manufac- 
turer), Parist Krs. Soest ueb. Werl/Westf., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for cake 
trays and spirituous fuel stoves. Illustrated 
leaflet for each item available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Please specify item for which loan 
material is desired. 

26. Germany — Fritz Kopp Werkzeugma- 
schinenfabrik (manufacturer), 61 Turm- 
strasse, Neu-Ulm/Donau, Bavaria, offers ma- 
chine tools on an outright sale basis. Price 
information and one set of catalogs (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 

27. Germany—J. F. Lange, Werkstaetten 
fuer Messtechnik (manufacturer), 22-24 Im 
Loerenkamp, Gelsenkirchen, offers on an out- 
right sale basis gas and water meters. Illus- 
trated literature (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germay—Deutsche Metall-Halbzeug- 
Ges. Lunke & Co. (exporter, wholesaler), 26 
Steinstrasse, Witten-Runhr, offers on an out- 
right sale basis nonferrous metal semis and 
pressing, punching, and drawing parts. Il- 
lustrated sheets (in German) obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C, 

29. Germany—Markische Kabelwerke Akti- 
engesellschaft (manufacturer), Rauchstr. 
22/27, Berlin-Spandau, offers on an outright 
sale basis the following: (1) Waterproofed 
canvas covers, suitable for automobiles, hos- 
pital sheeting, waterproof garments, and 
workmen's cloths (inspection and tests avail- 
able at the Materialpruefungsamt (Material 
Testing Office), Unter den Eichen 86-87, Ber- 
lin-Dahlem,«at seller’s expense); (2) good 
quality insulated, varnish-covered wires 
(dynamo, jumper, and stranded), produced 
either according to DIN-Vorschriften (Ger- 
man industrial standardization specifica- 
tions) or United States standards; and (3) 
good-quality rubberized cables (telephone 
and spiral-weave), produced either to VDE- 
Vorschriften (specifications of the Berlin 
Electrical Industry Association) or United 
States standards (inspection and tests by 
the Verband der Berliner Elektro-Industrie 
e. V. (Association of the Berlin Electrical 
Industry), Kurfuerstendamm 57, Berlin W 15, 
at seller’s expense) . 

30. Germany—Erwin Petri, Metallgiesserei 
(manufacturer), 291 Honsel, Luedenscheid i. 
Westf., offers to export and seeks agent for 
10 tons monthly of light-metal chilled cast- 
ings. Illustrated pamphlet available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Albert Schaettle Lederbek- 
leidung (manufacturer), Schwalbach am 
Taunus, near Frankfurt-am-Main, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade leather 
coats, jackets, and vests, orders up to 500 
pieces accepted. Samples available from 
German firm at buyer’s expense. Cor- 
respondence in German preferred. Descrip- 
tive leaflet (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
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Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—H. P. Schmanns, Ing., Tech- 
nisches Buero (manufacturer), 10 Neuerwall, 
Hamburg, seeks United States market and 
agent for high-quality woodworking ma- 
chines, completely powered. Quantity avail- 
able for export: 100 monthly of Model UH-— 
4901 and 50 monthly of Model KHM-—260. 
Illustrated literature, with price quotations 
c. i. f. New York, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Wolfgang Schmidt, Muetzen- 
fabrik (manufacturer) Althe Jacobstrasse 
148-155, Berlin SW 68, offers to sell either 
direct or through agent good-quality wool 
or part wool ladies’ caps, sports caps, and all 
kinds of head dresses for military and civilian 
use, as well as for the postal, railroad, and 
civil services; daily output 1,500 units. In- 
spection available by the Materialpruefung- 
samt (Material Testing Office), Unter den 
Eichen 86/87, Berlin-Dahlem, at seller’s ex- 
pense. One set of price lists (in German) 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—E. M. Walter Schwarzkopf, 
Spezial-Tabakpfelfen-Fabrik (manufactur- 
er), 26 Nuernbergerstrasse,Heilsbronn/Mfr., 
Bvaria, desires to export and seeks agent 
for Tyrolian tobacco pipes with hand-carved 
Bruyere bowl. Illustrative literature may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Eduard Seyffert (construc- 
tor and exporter), 7 Cordobastrasse, Dussel- 
dorf, has available for export apparatus for 
chemical industry, including drying and 
evaporizer equipment. MDlustrated folder 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Friedrich Sporer (manufac- 
turer), 2-6 Untere Mentergasse, Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, offers on en outright sale basis var- 
ious types of machines for processing bronze 
and aluminum powder for paint, casting ma- 
chines, coarse and fine stamping machines, 
and polishing mills. Specifications submit- 
ted by German firm on request. 

37. Germany—Friedrich Uhde K. G. (con- 
struction engineer and manufacturer), 12 
Deggingstr., Dortmund, offers to design and 
manufacture equipment and apparatus for 
chemical, nitrogen, and crude-oil industry. 
Descriptive literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

38. India—Vita Ltd. (export merchant), 
29/31 Rope Walk Street, Rampart Row, Bom- 
bay 1, offers on an outright sale basis wild 
and domesticated animals, chiefly monkeys, 
quantity according to order. 

39. Iran—Iran Trading Company Ltd. (ex- 
port and commission merchant), Sarai 
Mokhless, Isfahan, offers to export and seeks 
agent for ribbon (1, 2, 3, 4, 5 standard) and 
flake (26, 27, 28, 55, 41, 101 standard) gum- 
tragacanth. 

40. Ireland—Nilands, Ltd. (wholesale gro- 
cer and importer; exporter of shark oil), Wil- 
liam Street, West, Galway, offers for sale this 
season 300 gallons (Imperial) of shark oil; 
next season, 5,000 to 6,000 gallons will be 
available for export. 

41. Italy—-HANSA (manufacturer), Corso 
Matteotti 14, Varese, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-, second-, and third- 
quality hand-made and machine-made briar 
smoking pipes, quantity according to order. 
Inspection available through S. A. La Sor- 
veglianze in Milan, Italy, at buyer’s expense. 

42. Italy—Mira Lanza, Soc. per Az. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of soaps and candles), 
10 Viale Brigata Bisagno, Genoa, seeks U. S. 
market for first-quality waz candles, suitable 
for domestic use, churches, and decorative 
purposes. It is suggested that prospective 
United States buyers give pertinent instruc- 


tions as to packing, shipping, and United 
States import requirements. 

43. Italy—oO. R. E. N. Organizzazione Rap- 
presentanze Estere e Nazionali (buying 
agent), 11 via Pasquale Paoli, Pisa, offers on 
an outright sale basis all kinds of earthen- 
ware and majolica ware. 

44. Italy—A. Pariani Saddlery (manufac- 
turer), Via Filodrammatici 6, Milan, seeks 
United States market through distributors 
only for best-quality riding saddles, specially 
designed for jumping. Independent inspec- 
tion available in Italy at buyer’s expense. 
Catalog obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Italy—Dino S. Saltiel (Italia) (ex- 
porter), Via Col Moschin 3, Milan, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-standard 
machines equipped for the manufacture of 
pharmacteutical ampoules and small tubes 
and phials. Catalog, with price information, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intellingence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Italy—Sementi Roffi S. R. L. (exporter, 
importer, wholesaler), 13 Via Indipendenza, 
Bologna, offers on an outright sale basis 
crimson clover seeds, Ladino white seeds, and 
lotus corniculatus. At time of shipment, 
certificate of analysis will be issued by the 
Laboratory for the Analysis of Seeds of the 
Bologna University. 

47. Italy—Fratelli Traversari (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 56 Via Pindemonte, 
Florence, offers on an outright sale basis 
silver jewelry; mosaics, including bracelets, 
pins, earrings, crosses, and boxes; and inex- 
pensive metal teaspoons, tea strainers, and 
paper cutters. 

48. Italy—Augusto Venditelli (manufac- 
turer), Via Rugabella 9, Milan, seeks United 
States market and agent for (1) best-qual- 
ity hand-carved walnut furniture and (2) 
leather articles, such as writing desk and 
travel accessories, and jewelry, candy, and 
cicarette boxes. Independent inspection in 
Italy at purchaser’s expense. Price lists and 
photographs available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Please indicate item number when 
requesting loan material. 

49. Scotland—James A. Tombazis and Co. 
(export agent), 7 Victoria Circus, Glasgow, 
W. 2, seeks United States market and re- 
gional agents (New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, Washington, Pittsburgh, and New 
Orleans) for high-standard “Jaxon” pneu- 
matic laundry presses. Set of illustrated 
brochures and price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

50. Sweden—Wilheim Hoffmeister Jr. 
(manufacturer) (no street address re- 
quired), Goteborg 5, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for 15,000 boxes of mohair knit- 
ting yarns, 55 percent mohair and 45 percent 
wool. Each box contains eight '%-ounce 
balls. Further particulars furnished by 
Swedish firm. 

51. Union of South Africa—African Swiss 
Import and Export Co. (Pty) Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s representative and indent agent), 
P. O. Box 4759, Capetown, desires to contact 
United States importers of the following raw 
materials: Raw asbestos, chrome, coal, pre- 
cious and nonprecious minerals, industrial 
chemicals, calcium carbide, tanning matert- 
als, and sole and upper leathers. 


Export Opportunities 


52. Australia—W. A. Hodkinson & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Burrows Road, Alexandria, 
Sydney, seeks purchase quotations for cranes, 
grabs, and allied equipment. 

53. Canada—Value Mart, Ltd. (wholesaler, 
manufacturers’ agent, distributor), 1944 
Centre Street, Montreal, Quebec, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for general 
hardware supplies, including hand tools, 
kitchenware, and builders’ supplies. 
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54. Egypt—Société Egyptienne d’Expan- 
sion Commerciale et Industrielle “SEDEX” 
S. A. E. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turers’ agent), 5 Kasr el Nil Street, Cairo, 
seeks direct purchase quotations and agency 
for kerosene- and butane gas-operated 
household refrigerators. 

55. England—Chisholm & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, merchants), Wellington Buildings, 
42/48 South Castle Street, Liverpool, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for new 
lines in toys and household appliances. 
Firm states it would be willing to act as 
agent or distributor, but if unable to im- 
port the goods, it would like to negotiate 
for the right to manufacture in the United 
Kingdom. 

56. France—‘ALFALFA”, Michel Dufresne 
(importing distributor of cattle-feed prod- 
ucts), 23 Rue Saint-Blaise, Alencon, Orne, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for cattle 
feed (meat and fish powders). 

57. Germany—Electrica G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Merchweiler 
(Sarre), seeks direct purchase quotations 
for transformer »lants, 0.6W to 10,000 Gauss 
(cm?). 

58. Germany—HELIA Import- und Export- 
Gesellschaft G. m. b. H. (importer, exporter), 
Administration Building, Overseas Harbor, 
Bremen, seeks purchase quotations for ship’s 
stores, including ground coffee in cans, 
cigarettes, tobacco, fruit and vegetable pre- 
serves, dry cereals, and any other foodstuffs 
or stimulants used by German and foreign 
ships. 

59. Germany—Papiersackfabrik Herberts 
& Co. (manufacturer, importer), Bahnhof- 
strasse 98, Lauterbach (Hesse), seeks direct 
purchase quotations for kraft bag paper in 
rolls, according to the following specifica- 
tions: Width 40 inches; weight 43 pounds/ 
500; diameter 30 to 36 inches. Firm is in- 
terested in receiving large, continuous sup- 
plies of rolls for the manufacture of multi- 
wall paper bags. If above measurements are 
not available, rolls approximating these di- 
mentions will be acceptable. 

60. Germany—Nordisches-Ei-Import-Kon- 
tor Walter Nagel (importing distributor), 
69/71 Grindelberg, Hamburg, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for frozen eggs (whole 
eggs, egg yolks, egg whites), in tins contain- 
ing 5 or 10 kilograms, but not more than 13 
kilograms net. 

61. Germany—G. Schuerfeld & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 31 Moenckebergstrasse, 
Hamburg, seeks purchase quotations for all 
grades of wood pulp, paper and cardboard, 
newsprint and pulp. Specifications for 
newsprint: Up to 10,000 metric tons, 50/52 
grs/sqm, in jumbo reels. 

62. Iran—Iran Trading Co., Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, commission merchant), 
Sarai Mokhless, Isfahan, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for cotton piece goods, 
imcluding prints, calicos, and sateens. 

63. Italy—O. R. E. N. Organizzazione Rap- 
presentanze Estere e Nazionali (importer), 
11 via Pasquale Paoli, Pisa, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for woodworking ma- 
chinery and precision tools. 

64. Italy—O. S. 8. I. E. R. S. a. r. 1. (im- 
porting distributor), Via San Prospero 1, 
Milan, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
5,000 each of home cinema projectors and 
cameras, 16 mm., 8 mm., and 9 mm.; 500 
small refrigerators, 75 and 120 liters; and do- 
mestic electric appliances, such as toasters, 
iron, vacuum cleaners, and small-size wash- 
ing machines. Domestic appliances should 
be of the most inexpensive types. 

65. Netherlands—C. Keg’s Groothandel N. 
V. (manufacturer of pudding powder, flour, 
cacao and cacao products, sugar and sugar 
products, also packer of coffee, tea, and split 
peas), Zaandam, wishes to arrange with 
United States manufacturers or exporters of 
various dry food products for the packaging 
of such goods in its plant and subsequent 
sale in the Netherlands and other European 
countries. Further information may be ob- 
tained direct from the firm or from the In- 
stitute for Netherlands-American Industrial 
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Cooperation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 

66. Nicaragua—Caldera & Compania, Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado Postal 84, 
Managua, seeKs purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of biological:and opotherapy 
(organotherapy) products. 

67. Union of South Africa—African Swiss 
Import & Export Co. (Pty), Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, commission merchant, agent), P. O. 
Box 4759, Capetown, seeks quotations and 
agency for canning machinery for fruits and 
fish, pasteurizing plants, machinery for dis- 
tilleries, machinery for shoe and leather fac- 
tories, chemical and bacteriological appara- 
tus, mechanical handling equipment, ma- 
chine tools, marine Diesel motors, Diesel 
electric generator sets, steel plates and bars, 
nuts, bolts, rivets, and metal wire. 

68. Union of South Africa—Dayglo Adver- 
tising (Pty), Ltd. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer of advertising specialties), 70, 
St. George’s Street, Capetown, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for fluorescent (day- 
light) colors suitable for silk-screen process- 
ing and advertising specialties. 


Agency Opportunities 


69. Australia—Transatlas Textiles (agent), 
281 Collins Street, Melbourne, wishes to act 
as agent for principals manufacturing or 
marketing the following commodities: (1) 
Raw cotton and cotton yarns—all types of 
American raw cottons, all counts of yarn for 
hosiery and weaving in singles and twofold, 
(2) Synthetics and regenerate fibers and 
yarns—rayon staple fiber for cotton spin- 
ning, for blending with woolens, and for 
top-making, in white and colors, rayon staple 
tops, preferably about 4% denier 6-inch 
staple in white, matt, and colors; cotton 
spun rayon staple yarns for hosiery and 
weaving, single and twofold, white and colors 
in hanks on cheeses and cones. The firm 
is also interested in: (1) Acetate continuous 
filament rayon yarns in all deniers for weav- 
ing, warp knitting, and circular knitting, in 
dull and bright on cones, hanks, and cakes; 
(2) spun nylon staple—for blending with 
woolens and top-making on the worsted 
principle; (3) spun nylon tops—for spinning 
into worsted yarns (type) for blending with 
worsted tops; (4) cotton and worsted spun 
nylon yarns—full range of counts in both 
systems and single and twofold yarns for 
hosiery and weaving in white and colors 
on cone. 

70. Belgian Congo—Duncan Smith & Co. 
(Africa), Ltd. (importer), Av. Van Gele, Boite 
Postal 605, Leopoldville, desires exclusive 
agency in the Belgian Congo for heavy 
crawler tractors, motor graders, mechanical 
shovels, heavy agricultural equipment, con- 
crete mizers, stone-breaking machinery, con- 
veyors, cranes, Diesel locomotives, and Diesel 
generating sets. 

71. Belgium—Société Belge d’Optique et 
d’'Instruments de Précision S. A. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 108, rue de la Prairie, Ghent, 
wishes to act as representative on a commis- 
sion basis in Belgium, Luxembourg, and Bel- 
gian Congo, for an American manufacturer 
of scientific instruments. 

(NotTe:—See item No. 6, Licensing Oppor- 
tunities, in this issue.) 

72. British West Indies—C. H. Chai Sun 
Bros, & Co. (manufacturer’s representative, 
commission merchant, broker), 23 Charlotte 
Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes to rep- 
resent firms in a position to export tertiles 
(cotton and rayon), hosiery, towels, enamel-, 
glass-, und earthenware, toys, and stationery. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

73. Canada—Stockton & Sedgewick (com- 
mission merchant), 692 Jean Talon Street, 
Room 104, Montreal, Quebec, desires to rep- 
resent manufacturers of leathers and fabrics 
used by the shoe, glove, and handbag trade. 

74. Cuba—Valls & Helmling (commission 
merchant), Manzana de Gomez 515, Habana, 
seeks agencies for first- and second-quality 
imitation furs, including karakul; cotton and 








rayon astrakhan for women's coats; sweaters 
for men, women, and children; babies’ items; 
and girdles and brassieres. 

75. Germany—Dr. Wurmboeck G. m. b. H., 
Fabrik pharm. u. kosm. Praeparate (manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics), 
31 Friedrichstrasse, Muenchen 13, Bavaria, 
wishes to obtain agency for pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic preparations. 

76. India—Ramson Corporation (manufac- 
turers’ representatives), 321, Vithalbhai Patel 
Road, Bombay 4, seeks agency for automo- 
tive spare parts and accessories and allied 
hardware lines. 

77. Italy—Agenzia Biro (manufacturer and 
importing distributor), Via Monte di Pieta’ 
19, Milan, seeks agency for fountain pens 
and stationery articles. 

78. Italy—Filippo & Dionigi Ranzini (im- 
porter, manufacturer), 17 Piazza Stazione, 
Bozzano (Novara Province), wishes to obtain 
the agency for the sale in Italy of cotton and 
wool rags and cotton waste. 

79. Italy—Sementi Roffi S. R. L. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 13 Via Indipendenza, 
Bologna, desires agency for gramineous 
seeds, hybrid-corn seeds, and other seeds 
used in European agriculture. 

80. Switzerland—Aktiengesellschaft Ernst 
Geiser, Landesprodukte en gros (importer, 
wholesaler), Langenthal, Bern, seeks agency 
for apples and California oranges. 

81. Switzerland—_Hettinger Basel AG. 
(wholesaler, retailer, import merchant), 19 
Steinenberg, Basel, seeks agency for all kinds 
of floor coverings, such as carpets, rugs, 27- 
inch runners, broadlooms, and linoleum, in 
plain colors or imitation oriental designs. 

82. Union of South Africa—Merlin Dis- 
tributors (manufacturers’ representatives), 
601 Burleigh House, 24 Barrack Street, Cape- 
town, seeks agency for men’s clothing. 


Foreign Visitors 


83. Egypt—-Ebrahim Bey Roushdy, repre- 
senting International Trading Office, 678 Im- 
mobilia Building, Cairo, is interested in sugar 
and wheat. Scheduled to arrive late in 
August, via New York, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Egyptian Consulate, 29 
East Sixty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y., 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

84. Italy—Angelo G. Sciolari, representing 
A. Sciolari, S. p. A. (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter, retailer), Via Milano 24-32, Rome, 
is interested in contacting producers and re- 
tailers of lighting fixtures. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 15, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: Hotel Biltmore, 
Forty-third and Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Boston. 

85. New Zealand—E. Chapman, represent- 
ing C. W. F. Hamilton & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 709, Christchurch, is in- 
terested in purchasing the following new or 
rebuilt machine tools: One vertical type sur- 
face grinder with 24-inch rotary table, one 
vertical boring mill with 24-inch table or 
larger, two turrent lathes (7%-inch swing 
approximately), one shears and punch suit- 
able for cutting plate and also angles up to 
6 x 6 x %, one plain horizontal mill (work- 
ing surface 12 x 50 inches approximately), 
one brake press (250 to 300 tons). Scheduled 
to arrive August 30, via San Francisco, for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, 1924 Broadway, 
Oakland, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles. 

86. Turkey—Ali M. Ipar, representing 
SAZMAS—Sanayi ve Ziraat Makinalari 
T. A. S. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Tas Han, Bahcekapi, Istanbul, is interested 
in the sale of chrome ore. Scheduled to ar- 
rive early in September, via New York, for 
a visit of 1 month. U. 8. address: c/o E. 
Moran, 960 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Washington, 
and Los Angeles. 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC REVIEW, JUNE AND JULY 


Business activity in Algeria during June 
and July settled into the usual summer lull. 
The annual movement of resident Algerians 
bound on long summer holidays in metro- 
politan France filled ships and planes to 
capacity. 

Progress was made in June in improving 
tourist facilities. A large travel company ac- 
quired six touring busses of modern design, 
and the nationalized Algerian Railroad added 
eight new dining coaches to its rolling stock. 
An association interested in the development 
of tourism, particularly hotel facilities, has 
just been organized in Algeria. The group 
proposes to extend to its members credit 
facilities at reduced rates of interest for 
the modernization and enlargement of hotels 
and to initiate a publicity campaign in 
France and abroad to attract tourists to 
Algeria. 

PRICES 


Retail prices continued to increase. The 
price index for July was 2,092, the highest 
yet reached; for June, 2,046; and for May, 
2,028 (base year, 1938). Increases in the 
retail prices of food commodities, fuel, and 
lighting services were largely responsible for 
the augmented index. Soap was almost the 
only product to show a decline in price. 
The greatest price change was for bread, 
which rose from 45 francs to 52 francs a kilo- 
gram in early July. Price controls imposed 
on olive oil in February 1951 were lifted by 
an official decree of July 19. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A convention of fruit and vegetable ex- 
porters hela in Algiers in June announced 
that Algerian exports of these products dur- 
ing the winter and spring season had reached 
the record volume of almost 4,000,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal—220.46 pounds). Of special 
interest is that in the first 5 months of 1951 
shipments to the United States of several 
minor Algerian export products showed in- 
creases. Exports of briar, wool carpets, and 
capers to the United States in the 5-month 
period almost reached or exceeded similar 
exports for the whole of 1950. In the same 
period, shipments of goat’s hair to the 
United States totaled $43,000, whereas no 
shipments of this product were recorded in 
1950. 

French sanitary restrictions relating to im- 
ports of sheep from Algeria, suspended in 
1949, were reimposed in June. The restric- 
tions call for a period of quarantine at the 
French port of entry, which results in in- 
creased costs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Current estimates of 1951 grain crops in 
Algeria continue to indicate a production 
reduced by approximately 20 percent under 
that of last year. In the southern part of 
the Department of Constantine crop failures 
were widespread. Elsewhere, however, yields 
were average or better. Before adjourning 
in early July the Algerian Assembly passed 
a resolution recommending that easy-term 
loans be made available to cultivators in the 
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Department of Constantine whose crops had 
been ruined. Several thousand tons of soft 
wheat were imported in May and June from 
metropolitan France and Tunisia. Addi- 
tional larger imports will be necessary in the 
course of the 1951-52 season. 

Prospects for the production of wine, the 
second leading crop and the principal export 
product in Algeria, are now favorable. 
Present estimates are that production will 
be comparable to or probably larger than 
last year’s. 

LABOR 


Several brief labor strikes and work stop- 
pages occured in June, but the number of 
employees involved was small. Toward the 
middle of July, workers in the metallurgical 
industries in the Department of Oran went 
on strike, claiming that their wages were 
lower than those in the Department of Al- 
giers for equivalent labor—U. S. ConsuLATE 
GENERAL, ALGIERS, JULY 2 AND AUGUST 2, 
1951. 


Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


A decline in Argentina’s official foreign- 
exchange holdings, begun in June, continued 
during July with a substantial net decrease 
of 224,000,000 pesos. Increased imports, en- 
couraged by official measures, as well as a 
seasonal decline in export earnings, are re- 
flected in this trend. 





New Tourist Card Simplifies 
Visits to Colombia 


United States tourists may now visit 
Colombia without a passport or visa if 
they procure the new tourist card au- 
thorized by the Colombian Government. 
The card was instituted in an effort to 
increase United States tourist travel and 
is available from any Colombian consul 
in the United States. The charge is $5. 

The cards may be presented for ad- 
mission into Colombia only once and 
must be used within 60 days of their isu- 
ance. Applicants for the cards will 
be required to have in their possession 
round-trip tickets or tickets which will 
carry them to another country beyond 
Colombia, the U. S. Embassy in Bogota 
reports. 

Particularly encouraging to prospec- 
tive travelers is the elimination for 
holders of the tourist cards of being re- 
quired to present themselves to local 
police authorities upon arrival in the 
country, as persons with visas are still 
required to do. Tourists card holders 
are also freed from the requirement to 
pesent receipts showing the payment of 
taxes before being allowed to depart 
the country. 




















The Central Bank announced that it would 
issue permits with use of official exchange 
for the import of raw materials, components, 
and motors to be used in the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery. Iron and steel 
wire, iron milled bars, certain types of steel 
flats and strips, cork and calcium carbonate, 
from all areas, as well as sulfur from the dol- 
lar or escudo areas and from Italy were 
added to the items for which exchange per- 
mits will be granted automatically upon 
presentation by importers of definitive pur- 
chase contracts. Imports of aircraft and 
parts will be authorized “without use of ex- 
change.” 

Exchange permits which expired after June 
30, 1951, may nevertheless be used to clear 
merchandise through Customs if loading on 
the final medium of transport was effected 
during the permits’ validity. ‘Loading 
date” is defined as the date of the corre- 
sponding bill of lading or the date on which 
the stamps on parcel-post packages were 
canceled. 

The first remittances of quarterly install- 
ments on current financial services, on the 
basis of 5 percent yearly on invested capital 
were authorized during the last week of 
July. 

The Central Bank raised its rediscount 
limits to banks early in August, easing a 
tight credit situation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Argentine imports in April, amounting to 
702,200,000 pesos, according to recently re- 
leased official Argentine statistics, have been 
exceeded in value only once in any month in 
recent years. Exports amounted to 641,600,- 
000 pesos, and after adjustment for differing 
export and import rates of exchange there 
was a favorable balance of 111,600,000 pesos 
for the month and of 372,000,000 pesos for the 
first 4 months of the year. The United 
States remained Argentina’s principal cus- 
tomer in April, and the peso value of Ar- 
gentine purchases from the United States, 
179,300,000 pesos, is said to be an all-time 
monthly record. 

On July 24 Rumania and Argentina rees- 
tablished their trade agreement, inopera- 
tive since July 1950, but did not attempt to 
specify the quantity or value of goods to be 
traded. In an exchange of letters on Au- 
gust 10 Argentina agreed to invest 750,000,- 
000 pesos in Bolivia during the next 15 
years for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion of raw materials destined for Argentina, 
improving communication and transporta- 
tion facilities between the countries, and 
constructing sanitary works in Bolivia. An 
exchange of notes with Austria on August 
21 envisages a substantial increase in trade, 
estimated to total $30,000,000 each way in 
the next 12 months. Negotiations with 
Great Britain, Germany, Chile, France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and the Netherlands are in 
varying stages of progress. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts at Buenos Aires packing 
plants have been at a reduced level since 
July 19, when the Government announced 
the stabilization of prices at an average of 
1.20 pesos per kilogram live weight. Pro- 
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ducers have been holding back their stock, 
thereby intensifying the seasonal shortage 
of finished animals. To relieve the shortage 
for metropolitan consumers, the Government 
in mid-August suspended temporarily ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, augmenting 
domestic supply with existing frozen stocks. 
Packers expect a seasonal upturn in cattle 
marketing and resumption of exports by 
October. 

Lack of rain has darkened the agricultural 
outlook. Buenos Aires Province has received 
enough rain to maintain pastures and enable 
seeding of crops, but there is little moisture 
reserve. In practically all other regions the 
drought is moderate to severe. Both wheat 
and flaxseed plantings are estimated tenta- 
tively at 10 percent under those of last 
season. Scarcity of butter and cheese in 
Buenos Aires reflects a low level of dairy pro- 
duction. Restrictions announced by the 
United States on casein and cheese imports 
are of no immediate concern as Argentina’s 
exportable surpluses are well below quotas. 

The southward movement of locusts has 
been favored by unseasonably warm weather, 
and large swarms are now established near 
principal agricultural zones. Combat facili- 
ties are being strengthened against this ad- 
ditional threat to new crops. 

Corn prices to producers have been in- 
creased by IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute) to 32 pesos per 100 kilograms, 17 
percent above the level at which IAPI pre- 
viously attempted to buy exportable corn 
selling abroad at near 54 pesos. The Govern- 
ment had promised growers a share in export 
profits; also, growers had been reluctant to 
sell to IAPI at the old price. 

Wool is being licensed for export but sales 
volume is small. Dealers are reluctant to sell 
at current prices, which are about 50 percent 
under the peak of last March; buying inter- 
est also is dull. Similar conditions have 
been noted in the hide market. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Thrice-weekly air passenger, mail, and 
cargo service from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos 
Aires via Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre (Brazil), 
begun by Aerovias Brazil on July 9, has now 
been officially authorized by the Argentine 
Government.—U. S. EMBAssy, BUENOS AIREs, 
Au. 24, 1951. 


Austria 


TuRN-OVER EQUALIZATION TAXES REVISED 


The turn-over equalization taxes being as- 
sessed on the landed cost of products im- 
ported into Austria have been modified, ef- 
fective as of August 1, 1951, states a dispatch 
of August 6 from the U. S. Legation in 
Vienna. 

The general turn-over equalization tax 
rate has been increased from 3.4 percent to 
5 percent of the landed cost. The rate re- 
mains 1.7 percent for imports of grain, flour, 
bran, and bakery products. 

Effective on July 16, 1951, the tax rate has 
been reduced from 3.4 percent to 1.7 percent 
for imports of sugar, grits, milk, sour cream, 
butter, margarine, synthetic edible fat, 
edible oil, and cheese. 

Of the 5 percent (or the 1.7 percent where 
applicable) tax rate, 3 percent (or 1 percent) 
is the basic tax rate, 1.5 percent (0.5 percent) 
is a Federal surtax, and 0.5 percent (0.2 per- 
cent) is a stamp fee. 

Similar changes have been made in do- 
mestic turn-over taxes. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of AUu- 
gust 8, 1949, for previous report on the 
subject.) 


Brazil 


RECENT EcoONoMIc DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail sales continued at a high level in 
central and southern Brazil during the 
month ended August 20. However, buyer 
resistance was evident in consumer goods 
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trade at both the retail and wholesale levels. 
The transition from a strictly seller’s market 
is variously attributed to the psychological 
effect of the possibility of reaching a settle- 
ment in Korea, to the reduction in nonessen- 
tial buying because of the high cost of food- 
stuffs and other necessities, and to insistent 
Government declarations of intentions to 
lower the cost of living. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Three agreements with France were signed 
on July 14, a trade agreement, a payments 
agreement with regard to commercial trans- 
actions, and an agreement referring to the 
redemption of Federal, State, and municipal 
floating debts, and to other pending financial 
matters. 


U. S.-Brazim. Group ON EMERGENCY PROBLEMS 


The Joint Brazil-United States Group on 
Emergency Supply Problems held its inaugu- 
ral meeting on July 26. The purpose of this 
commission is to investigate the essential 
needs of the Brazilian economy with regard 
to the importation from United States of 
products in scarce supply, to examine meas- 
ures to facilitate the exportation to the 
United States of Brazilian products necessary 
to the United States economy, and to make 
recommendations to improve the operation 
of export controls and priorities. 


NATIONAL COAL PLAN—RAILROADS 


The President of Brazil sent to the Con- 
gress on August 10 a message accompanied 
by proposed legislation establishing a na- 
tional coal plan. The project contains 
measures to coordinate and increase the pro- 
duction of coal and to improve transporta- 
tion, distribution, and supply. It calls for 
price reductions and the utilization of Bra- 
zilian coal as fuel and as raw material. 
The opening of a special credit of 735,000,000 
cruzeiros was proposed for the purpose set 
forth in the projected legislation. 

Press reports on August 16 stated that 
President Vargas has approved a contract for 
the purchase by the Central do Brazil Rail- 
road of 120 new Diesel lccomotives, 60 of 1- 
meter and 60 of 1.6-meter gage. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The Government on August 7 sent to the 
Congress a draft bill which would continue 
the present official exchange market and 
create a new free exchange market. The bill 
provides for the continuation of all trade 
transactions in the official market. Remit- 
tances up to 8 percent of annual dividends 
on registered capital, as well as 20 percent 
annual repatriation remittances, would still 
be permitted thivough the official market. 
Additional remittances of profits and capital 
could be made without limitation through 
the new free market. New capital entering 
Brazil would have the option of entering 
through either the official or the free market, 
but if the latter method were chosen no 
remittances on that capital could be made 
through the official market. 

All capital equipment would continue to 
be brought in and registered at the official 
rate. Tourist transactions would be made 
entirely in the free market. It is expected 
that the Government would continue to 
maintain the stability of the cruzeiros in the 
official market, which currently is 18.7 
cruzeiros for US$1, while the free exchange 
rate would be determined by supply and de- 
mand. Apparently the Government expects 
that the free exchange market will increase 
the rate of new dollar investments in Brazil. 
It is expected that the bill will be thoroughly 
considered in Congress before it is passed. 

A law published on June.16, providing for 
an increase in the remittance tax on foreign 
exchange from 5 percent to 8 percent, was 
scheduled to go into effect on that date. 
Subsequently the Minister of Finance ruled 
that because of Constitutional limitations 
the increase could not be effective until the 
next budget gots into effect on January 1, 
1952. 





The lower House of Congress passed a bill 
in early August revising the income tax law 
of 1947 and sent it to the Senate for con- 
sideration. An innportant provision of the 
bill would increase the tax on bearer stock 
shares in corporations from 15 percent to 30 
percent. It is expected that there will be a 
strong move in the Senate to reduce the 
amount of the increase. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Representatives of an important United 
States financial group visited Brazil in the 
latter part of July to complete plans for the 
establishment of an investment company, 
which would have 48 percent Brazilian cap- 
ital. The po gpa purpose of the com- 
pany is to aid’in creating and stimulating 
new markets for capital investment in Brazil. 
The principal operations of the company will 
be the underwriting and distribution of 
bonds, and the investment of capital, and 
will not include the acceptance of deposits 
or the making of commercial loans. 


COMMISSION ON AGRARIAN POLICY 


Congress passed a law on July 25 to create 
a Commission on agrarian policy. The Com- 
mission is given broad powers to study rural 
problems, especially regarding land tenure 
and farm credit, and to make suggestions re- 
garding the implementation and coordina- 
tion of agrarian policy. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee.—The system of minimum export 
prices of coffee apparently has been aban- 
doned. The price for which exports can be 
registered is being set daily by committees 
of traders in both Rio de Janeiro and in 
Santos. 

The Sao Paulo coffee crop still is officially 
estimated at 7,400,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. Although some press articles state 
that this figure is 1,000,000 bags too high be- 
cause of the small size of the beans, reliable 
commercial sources state that these reports 
are inaccurate and perhaps are an attempt 
to reduce the estimate in the hope of boost- 
ing prices. 

Rice.—The rice surplus in Rio Grande do 
Sul of 3,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms has not 
yet been disposed of. Plans to utilize this 
surplus include proposals to mix 20 to 25 
percent rice into the wheat flour used for 
baking, also the exchange of rice for Japanese 
cargo vessels and Chilean copper. In the 
meantime, the price of Brazilian rice con- 
tinued well above international quotations. 

Cacao beans.—The Bahia cacao market was 
virtually at a standstill during July, as only 
1,801 bags were sold, none of which went to 
the United States. The Bahia Cocoa Trade 
Commission reported that the 1951 interme- 
diate crop may not reach 1,000,000 to 1,100,- 
000 bags, as was previously expected, as 
brown pod rot resulting from wet weather 
and extremely low temperatures in most dis- 
tricts of the producing zones may have re- 
duced the yield. Unofficial sources, how- 
ever, maintain that the intermediate crop 
may still attain 1,200,000 bags. 

Brazil nuts.—Despite the downward trend 
of export market prices, sales of shelled 
Brazil nuts were brisk during July. United 
States buyers purchased an estimated 25,000 
boxes at prices ranging between 45 cents and 
55 cents per pound f. o. b. Amazon ports. 
Approximately 3,000 to 4,000 tons of unshelled 
nuts still remain in exporters ha’ s, but 
they are confident that the entire ntity 
will be exported by the close of thr .eason 
in November. 


TRON ORE—RUBBER—JUTE 

The production of iron ore by the Com- 
panhia Vale do Rio Doce was reported by the 
president of the company to have inc eased 
from 383,545 metric tons in January-July 
1950 to 703,509 tons in January-July 1951. 
For the same 7-month period, exports »y 
the company amounted to 324,640 ton: ° 
iron ore in 1950 and to 659,433 tons in 19 

Rubber producers in the Amazon ‘i: . 
are reported to be withholding stocks of cru « 
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rubber from the market in the anticipation 
of a price increase of 7.30 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram. The increase depends upon the de- 
cision to be taken by the Executive Com- 
mission for Rubber Defense in Rio de Janeiro, 
put the Finance Minister states that no 
increase will be permitted unless it can be 
shown that it is in the national interest to 
raise the price of crude rubber. 

It is estimated that the 1951 jute crop 
totaled between 18,000 and 20,000 tons, a 
record harvest for the Amazon Valley. 


RESETTLEMENT OF JAPANESE FAMILIES 


To stimulate the production of jute, black 
pepper, and vegetables, the Amazon Credit 
Bank concluded arrangements for the trans- 
fer of 150 Japanese families from the State 
of Sao Paulo to the Amazon Valley. Addi- 
tional efforts are under way to obtain at 
least 500 families of Japanese immigrants 
yearly for settlement in the Amazon Valley 
after the conclusion of the Allied Peace 
Treaty. 

LABOR 

Labor relations were somewhat relaxed and 
the tensions which have characterized recent 
months were eased. In large part this relaxa- 
tio: resulted from solutions in two principal 
wage cases, that of the bank workers and 
that of the commercial workers. Wage in- 
creases of 20 to 25 percent resulting from 
the settlement of these cases effect some im- 
provement in the wage-price relationship for 
two large groups of workers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Exports from Brazil during January—May 
1951 totaled 1,863,000 metric tons valued at 
12,621,000,000 cruzeiros. In January-April 
exports amounted to 1,462,000 tons valued at 
10,024,000,000 cruzeiros and imports to 3,339,- 
000 tons valued at 10,075,000,000 cruzeiros.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, AvuG. 20, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS SUBJECT TO 
LICENSING 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced that mer- 
chandise of whatever value imported into 
the country is subject to the import-license 
requirement, even if sent by parcel post. 
Small samples for noncommercial use are 
excluded from this requirement. Only mer- 
chandise, the quantity, condition, and ap- 
pearance of which is such as to render 
impossible its commercial sale, utilization 
in industry, or any other profitable use will 
be classified as samples. 

As prices declared on parcel-post packages 
will be rigorously scrutinized by the Customs 
officials, full information thereon should be 
given to the consulates charged with visaing 
the consular or commercial invoices. 


CoMMISSION CREATED TO STUDY REVISION 
OF THE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The Ministry of Finance has created a 
commission to revise the present customs 
tariff of Brazil and develop a corresponding 
project of law to be submitted to the Con- 
gress, by order No. 441, published on August 
13, 1951, and transmitted in a dispatch of 
August 15 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The der points out as reason for the revi- 
sion 4 only minor changes, for the pur- 
pose «. facilitating computations, were made 
by the present tariff, which became effective 
on December 18, 1940; that in connection 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at Geneva the import duties on some 
items'were increased by 10 percent, on others 
by 2°'percent, and on still others by 40 per- 
cent, although a general 50 percent increase 
would have been necessary to offset the in- 
cy-ased difference in value between the 

7eiro and the dollar; hence, the present 
stoms tariff does not correspond to the 
wae of the merchandise imported. The 
new revision will also take account of the 
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development of national industries and the 
prices of commodities and raw materials. 

The commission is to be composed of ad- 
ministrative officials and economists of the 
Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce under the 
presidency of Senhor Xisto Vieira Filho of 
the Ministry of Finance. It will have repre- 
sentation from the National Confederation 
of Industry, the National Confederation of 
Commerce, and the National Association of 
Agriculture. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSES XIV AND XV 
EXPANDED 


The list of commodities that may be im- 
ported freely into Burma from all countries 
except “American account” countries has 
been expanded by issuance of open general 
license No. XIV covering electrical and 
photographic instruments and appliances; 
blacksmiths’, carpenters’, and plumbers’ 
tools; paints and painters’ materials; seeds 
except oilseeds; raincoats; mosquito netting; 
and cotton coating. 

Open general license No. XV extends in- 
definitely the previous open general license 
for peanut oil. 


Canada 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


CONSUMER DURABLES SLUMP CONTINUES 


The Canadian economy continued to op- 
erate at a high level during July and early 
August, although difficulties were still en- 
countered in the movement of consumer 
durables. Sales of electrical appliances and 
automobiles fell off sharply, and as a result 
there were production and employment cut- 
backs. Despite these, unemployment in the 
country as a whole continued the decline 
in the earlier months of the year. 

The cross-country trade picture was mixed. 
Some areas reported a continuation of the 
high level of business activity, whereas other 
sections indicated that retail business was 
slow. The dollar value of department store 
sales in July was equal to July 1950 sales but 
sales volume was down. Consumer goods 
were in substantial supply, and there ap- 
peared to be few, if any, shortages in this 
general field. Carloadings in July and early 
August ran substantially ahead of those of 
the same period of 1950. Carloadings for 
the year through August 4 totaled 2,452,066 
cars, compared with 2,263,260 for the first 
31 weeks of last year. 


RECORD WHEAT CROP FORECAST 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ first 
estimate of field crops, released on August 
15, forecast the biggest wheat crop in Can- 
ada’s history. The estimate of 581,700,000 
bushels is 120,000,000 above last year’s crop, 
47 percent above the 5-year 1946-50 average, 
and 50 percent above the 10-year average. 
Although the acreage estimate of 25,700,000 
acres is a little below that of the past 2 years, 
it is one of the highest on record, and the 
predicted yield of 22.6 bushels an acre is 
much above average. The previous record 
harvest was 566,000,000 bushels in 1928. 

The oats, barley, and rye harvests are also 
expected to be considerably above the 
1946-50 average. Early frost could, of course, 
reduce the yield, as it did last year. 

The lake-head and country elevators are 
still jammed with last year’s grain stocks 
because of a shortage of boxcars and lake 
ships; thus the big 1951 crop may present 
an emergency storage and shipping problem. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION HIGH; RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION FALLING 
Although statistics are not available for 


the full period, industrial production 
through the first 7 months of the year ap- 


peared to be ahead of that of the samé 
period of 1950. Shortages of materials and 
controls on their use had not greatly affected 
production. However, defense production 
was still on a small scale and had hardly 
been felt. 

The downward trend in residential con- 
struction awards, apparent for. several 
months, continued at an accelerated pace 
during July. Industrial construction, how- 
ever, was sharply ahead of July 1950. In 
total, July awards were down from the rec- 
ord June peak but registered C$326,822,900, 
about C$176,000,000 more than in July 1950. 
The cumulative figure for the first 7 months 
is C$1,505,128,700, more than double the 
total for the like 1950 period. 


Dry WEATHER CLOSES WESTERN LUMBER MILLS 


During the past 2 months there has been 
practically no rain in lower British Colum- 
bia, and because of the hot, dry weather a 
closure of forest operations was ordered on 
July 12 and was still in effect on August 23. 
It is estimated that at least 10,000 loggers 
were released temporarily, and the absence 
of logs at the mills has necessitated the 
closure of a number of small mills and part- 
time operation of some of the larger plants. 
In order to meet commitments large export- 
ers have been dipping heavily into their log 
stocks. Woods operations in the northern 
and southern interior of the Province have 
not been affected. 


NEw SAVINGS BOND FEATURES HIGHER INTEREST 


The Department of Finance has announced 
better terms for the sixth issue of Canada 
savings bonds, which will go on sale on Oc- 
tober 15, as part of the Government’s over- 
all anti-inflationary program. The bonds 
will be dated November 1 and will mature 
in 10 years and 9 months. They will carry 
10 interest coupons of 314 percent, the first, 
covering a period of 1 year and 9 months, 
to be payable on August 1, 1953, giving an 
effective yield of 2 percent a year for this 
period. The remaining 9 coupons will be 
payable on August 1 of each year thereafter. 
The average interest rate throughout the 
life of the bond will be 3.21 percent a year, 
as compared with 2%, percent for previous 
savings bond issues. The limit on individual 
holdings is being increased to $5,000 from 
$1,000. 

The Finance Minister has referred to the 
changes as designed to make the new bond 
the most attractive security of its kind ever 
offered and as reflecting the Government's 
determination to encourage personal savings 
as an important and constructive influence 
in helping to stabilize the Canadian economy 
at this time. Short-term Federal financing 
in July and early August resulted in the 
raising of yields to record postwar levels, al- 
though the fiscal position continues to be 
characterized by buoyant tax revenues and a 
mounting surplus. 

Chartered bank returns have begun to re- 
fiect more clearly the policy of credit re- 
striction. As of June 30, current loans (in 
Canada totaled C$2,897,676,000, as compared 
with C$2,895,608,000 at the end of May and 
C$2,886,000,000 at the end of April. The to- 
tal for June 30, 1950, was C$2,293,472,000. 
Much of the 8.5-percent rise recorded in the 
first half of the year was registered in the 
first quarter. 

Several changes were made in consumer 
credit regulations as of August 1, and had 
the net effect of tightening the regulations. 
Contracts for the rental of goods were 
brought under control for the first time. 


Juty Exports Ser REcorpD at C$378,600,000 


Canada’s merchandise trade with the world 
showed a small net surplus for July, the 
first experienced this year, as exports climbed 
to the phenomenally high figure of C%378,- 
600,000, as compared with C$315,800,000 for 
June and C$256,300,000 for July 1950. The 
July figure is by a large margin the highest 
monthly export ever recorded. Imports for 
the month are estimated preliminarily at 
C$370,800,000, as compared with C$360,400,- 
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000 in June and C$259,500,000 in July a year 
ago. The record in imports was set in May, 
traditionally a high month, when a value of 
C$405,000,000 was reported. 

From preliminary figures it appears that 
exports went to all destinations during the 
month. Shipments to the United States 
were valued at C$204,800,000, compared with 
C$190,900,000 in June and C$170,700,000 in 
July 1950. Imports from the United States 
which had been falling since April were 
again lower at C$236,500,000, as compared 
with C$241,500,000 in June and C$170,600,000 
in July of last year. The heavy imbalance in 
United States trade, the feature of the 1951 
account, was thus reduced over the month, 
although the cumulative account for the 7 
months advanced to C#$375,700,000 from 
C8344,100,000 in June and C$87,500,000 for 
the first 6 months of last year. 


INVESTMENT AND TOURIST INFLUX STRENGTHENS 
CANADIAN DOLLAR 


The effect of the heavy trade deficit on the 
balance of payments has been compensated 
to a substantial extent by the steady inflow 
of United States investment capital and the 
revival for the first time since the twenties 
of heavy Canadian borrowing in the United 
States. -In the period from January 1 to 
August 15 Canadian provincial and munici- 
pal authorities floated about C$200,000,000 
in United States bond issues. 

Influenced by tourist demand, as well as 
the inward movement of capital, quotations 
on the Canadian dollar strengthened during 
July and early August. The premium for 
United States dollars in Canada, which was 
as high as 65% percent at the beginning of 
July, sagged to 5 percent by August 13. 

The still satisfactory level of exchange re- 
serves is attested to by the decision an- 
nounced during August to provide from them 
the $46,000,000 required to call the 1931 
Canadian National railway loan payable in 
New York on September 1. 


1951 NATIONAL Propucr, C$20,500,000,000 


Conservative mid-July estimates by Gov- 
ernment economists of the 1951 gross na- 
tional product indicate that it will probably 
approximate C$20,500,000,000, or about 15 
percent more than the 1950 value of almost 
C8$17,800,000,000. The principal factor in this 
anticipated increase is higher prices.—U. S. 
Emsassy, OTTAWA, AvG. 16, 1951. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOLD Prso SURCHARGE FOR CUSTOMS 
Duties on “GOLD LAW” IMPORTS FIXED 


The surcharge for computing Chilean im- 
port duties, warehouse fees, loading and un- 
loading levies, and other charges on mer- 
chandise imported either with free market 
exchange or under the provisions of Law 9270, 
Chile’s so-called Gold Law, was fixed at 1550 
percent by decree No. 7026 of July 13, 1951, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 7, 
states a report of August 8 from the U. S. 
Embassy at Santiago. At this percentage 
rate, each gold peso is payable with 16.50 
paper pesos. 

Decree No. 7026 also provides that for the 
purpose of calculating ad valorem taxes on 
applicable imported merchandise, the cus- 
toms authorities determine the value of the 
merchandise at the rate of 80 Chilean paper 
pesos to the dollar. The decree is to remain 
in effect during the second half of 1951. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
6, 1951, and September 11, 1950, for previous 
announcements relative to the application 
of the so-called Gold Law.] 





The first technical adviser sent to Israel 
from the United States under the Point 4 
Program will advise on potash production 
and other mining problems. 
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Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


ADMINISTRATION’S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
PROGRAM 


The Ulate government, since its inaugu- 
ration in November 1949 until very recently, 
has devoted major attention to rebuilding 
Costa Rican commercial and governmental 
credit abroad. It appears now that an eco- 
nomic and financial program favoring do- 
mestic interests will be predominant. 
Preferential and first category exchange sur- 
charges covering over 90 percent of imports 
have already been canceled, and the un- 
popular 10-percent tax on capital is also 
slated for repeal. A new customs tariff par- 
ticularly applicable to items in import cate- 
gories 2, 3, and 4 under current exchange 
legislation, was to have been in the Legis- 
lature’s hands by August 30 to assure its 
passage a month later when the Law for the 
Control of International Transactions ex- 
pires. 

Increased income and property taxes are 
to be proposed to carry out a secondary road- 
building program and the construction of 
new schools, and to assist in widespread 
electrification. Although nominal municipal 
taxes on coffee are slated for removal, the 
Government has continued to press for its ad 
valorem tax on coffee exports. Coffee grow- 
ers continue to organize every pressure 
source at their disposal, particularly con- 
tending that the law is unfair in taxing 
only one segment of the economy. Never- 
theless, it appears almost certain now that, 
with minor modifications, the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program on these measures 
will carry. On advice of the visiting Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’s Executive Director 
for Latin America, the Administration with- 
drew, perhaps only temporarily, its offer to 
grant exporters 20 percent of their earnings 
in colones at the free-exchange market rate. 


ELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Despite increasing industrial and domestic 
electric-power requirements, no decision has 
yet been reached by the Administration con- 
cerning the better of the two electrification 
plans put forward. The IMF group men- 
tioned will be called on to advise on the 
plans proposed. The differences in plant 
evaluation between the Costa Rican Electri- 
cal Institute and the local Electric Bond and 
Share subsidiary has not yet been resolved. 
Although the institute and the local power 
company have agreed preliminarily on a 
1,800,000-colon indemnification (US$1—5.67 
colones) to be paid by the company in re- 
turn for release from a contract requiring 
the latter to furnish tramway service until 
the end of 1955, further progress cannot be 
predicted, as additional reviews appear neces- 
sary. Proposals to ration available electric 
power for use by new consumers has not 
been acted upon administratively, and a 
project to increase by 5,000 kilowatts the 
power produced by the Electric Bond and 
Share subsidiary has been introduced into 
the Assembly. This will involve a Diesel 
steam-generating electric plant. 


Cost oF LIVING STUDIED 


The recommendations made by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Legislature to study 
the rising cost of living have not been acted 
upon. The elimination of middlemen 
through the strengthening or addition of 
cooperatives was proposed principally along 
with increased Government controls, that is 
price-fixing inspection of stockpiling and the 
guarding of quantity and quality. A wider 
role for the National Production Council 
would include establishment of more es- 
tancos (Government stores). A 10-centimo- 
per-pound price rollback in the cheapest 
grade of meat only was to become effective 
on August 1, but until now there has been 
no success in connection with the sectional 
markets in which truck farmers were to sell 
produce directly to consumers. Some sea- 





sonal declines in foods have been noticed, 
but the general trend remains upward. The 
cancellation of preferential and first category 
exchange-control surcharges and the uncer- 
tainty as to future tariff measures caused 
merchants to unload on heavily stocked 
textiles. 


BANKING AND GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Pressure from merchants, agriculturalists, 
and the commercial banks continued for ex- 
panded credit. Although the credit ceiling 
for combined loans and investments of com. 
mercial banks was placed at 253,000,000 
colones in May, the Central Bank requested 
these banks to hold to an “ideal ceiling” of 
about 222,000,000 colones. Expansion to the 
limit is now being sought. Executive decree 
No. 14 of July 20 authorized the Centra] 
Bank, utilizing the commercial banks, to 
enter the free exchange market. The pur- 
pose is to supply an additional source of 
dollars for imports to lessen fluctuations and 
ultimately to strengthen the free-market 
colon. Recently the colon has steadied at 
around 7.46 buying and 7.50 selling to the 
United States Dollar. A Government budget 
surplus of about 7,300,000 colones was regis- 
tered for the first half of 1951, reflecting 
principally a US$2,200,000 lump tax payment 
by the Cia. Bananera. Rapidly declining 
coffee export income for the rest of the year 
will probably cause expenditures to more 
nearly equal the annual income. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Legislature approved the contract 
outlining conditions under which an Italian 
colonization society might bring up to 5,000 
persons a sparsely populated area, the argu- 
ments in favor reflecting the country’s de- 
sire for abundant and cheap diversified agri- 
cultural products. A surplus of 15,000 
quintals of rice and 20,000 quintals of beans 
will be offered for sale abroad, announced 
the National Production Council, which con- 
tended that stocks are sufficient to supply all 
national needs. African palm-oil produc- 
tion will reach 3,000,000 pounds in 1951, and 
about 20,000,000 pounds in 1952. It is pre- 
dicted that the amount will fill all local 
annual needs and future surpluses may be 
exported, according to the Cia Bananera’s 
contract with the Government. Bovine 
paralytic rabies were reported by the au- 
thorities as the cause of cattle deaths in 
the country’s northwestern areas.—U. S. 
EMBassy, SAN JOSE, JULY 26, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


There was every indication of a record 
year in exports from the Dominican Republic 
at the conclusion of the first half of 1951, 
based on a combination of good crop condi- 
tions, expanding production, and a rising 
market demand for the country’s basic econ- 
omy crops. A strong financial situation was 
evidenced by increased deposits and new 
purchases of gold; the Banco Central's hold- 
ings of $4,000,000 in gold at the beginning 
of 1951 having increased to $8,000,000, the 
last $2,000,000 of which were purchased in 
June. The import trade was high, easing off 
somewhat in May and June as a result of 
overstocking of inventories. Public works 
and private construction were on a high level 
throughout the first half of the year. The 
cost of living rose steadily, however, and 
reached a new high in June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for the first 6 months of 1951 
amounted to $66,352,000. All signs indicated 
a record year, and a total export trade prob- 
ably exceeding $100,000,000. The June 1951 
export figure, of $13,804,000, was considered a 
new all-time record for monthly exports; it 
compared favorably with $13,661,000 for May 
and $10,986,000 for June 1950. Exports of 
raw sugar accounted for $7,729,000 in June, 
almost all of it going to Great Britain. Ca- 
cao and unsweetened chocolate exports 
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amounted to $3,997,000, all shipped to the 
United States. Coffee exports amounted to 
$606,000, roasted coffee going entirely to 
Puerto Rico and green coffee mostly to con- 
tinental United States. 

The provisional import figure for June was 
$4,649,000, or $356,000 lower than the pro- 
visional figure for May of $5,005,000, and 
still lower than the provisional figure for 
April of $5,536,000. This decline in the im- 
port trade tends to restore a balance, which 
was upset by overstocking of inventories in 
anticipation of severe wartime conditions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Lighter rainfall during June permitted re- 
sumption of normal activities by some sugar 
mills, facilitated the harvest of the main 
spring cacao and tobacco crops, and resulted 
in an increased movement of food crops to 
local markets. The crop area as of June 30, 
1951, was reported by the Dominican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have increased 5 per- 
cent over the comparable 1950 figure. Sig- 
nificant increases were recorded in the areas 
devoted to rice, coffee, onions, beans, ba- 
nanas, corn, potatoes, tobacco, and tomatoes; 
but there was a decline in the plantings of 
sweetpotatoes, plantains, cassava, and vari- 
ous other root and tuber crops. 

Sugar production to June 30, 1951, reached 
a total of 513,063 metric tons, compared with 
the previous all-time record of 509,145 metric 
tons during the 1943-44 crop year. Half of 
the country’s 16 sugar mills continued to 
grind after July 1, and a final production of 
close to 530,000 metric tons appeared prob- 
able. Export movement during June 
amounted to 73,447 metric tons, bringing the 
total since September 1, 1950, to 356,207 met- 
ric tons. Virtually all the remaining stocks 
are committed for delivery to the United 
Kingdom. 

Harvesting of the main spring cacao crop 
continued under favorable conditions. Ac- 
tivity of the chocolate factory at Puerto 
Plata, which purchased more than 100,000 
70-kilogram bags from the harvest of 
300,000 bags, reduced June exports of cacao 
beans to 3,954 metric tons. The factory 
established an all-time monthly export rec- 
ord in June, when it shipped 1,099 metric 
tons of unsweetened chocolate, as compared 
with the previous high of 720 metric tons 
in May. Shipments of unsweetened choco- 
late are expected to decline in future months, 
however, inasmuch as stocks at the factory 
are seriously reduced. Total cacao bean ex- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1951 amounted 
to 13,934 metric tons, compared with 14,633 
metric tons for the same period in 1950, the 
decline being attributable to a higher do- 
mestic consumption. 

Deliveries of tobacco to wholesale buyers 
picked up in June, as rising prices stimu- 
lated marketing of the new crop. Prices 
paid to producers rose from 10 cents to as 
high as 13 cents a pound. Large sales were 
also reported by exporters to Spain, the 
Netherlands, and other western European 
countries. Despite recent improvement in 
the crop, the total commercial harvest is 
now estimated at only 18,000 metric tons, 
approximately the same size as in 1950, but 
substantially lower than early forecasts. 

Banana shipments in June totaled 151,592 
stems, slightly less than in May. Commer- 
cial production in June amounted to 462,669 
stems, somewhat higher than the 399,141 
stems produced in June of 1950. Most of 
the increase was due to larger production 
on commercial estates in the Provinces of 
Montecristi and Duarte. 

The Dominican program to develop the 
cultivation of sisal made progress in June. 
An area of 2,263 tareas (1 tarea=0.1554 acre) 
near AZua was cleared for planting at a cost 
of $7,195, Only 1,791 tareas of a total area 
of 6,561 tareas remain to be cleared before 
planting can begin. Other projects near 
Azua are expected eventually to place close 
to 100,000 tareas under cultivation. 

Increased interest in the use of fertilizer 
by Dominican farmers has resulted in the 
establishment of a service by the Department 
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of Agriculture to test soils and to observe 
the results of applications of fertilizer to 
sugarcane and other crops. 

The Agricultural Mechanization Service of 
the Dominican Government prepared 21,107 
tareas of land at a cost of $13,454, in fulfill- 
ment of 92 contracts with farmers. This 
activity continues a program begun on June 
1, 1949. 

REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


The Dominican Government began to grow 
at San Cristobal seedlings of various trees 
for distribution to areas included in the 
Government reforestation program. It is 
planned to distribute about 200,000 small 
trees yearly. 


PuBLIC WorKsS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Several important construction works 
were completed in June. These include two 
large canal projects on the Nigua and Haina 
Rivers and a bridge on the road linking 
Dajabon and Montecristi. The laying of 
sewage lines in Ciudad Trujillo was contin- 
ued, and a large number of streets in the 
capital were closed off. The Social Security 
Building in Ciudad Trujillo is nearing com- 
pletion, at an estimated cost of $375,000. 
Construction continues on the new National 
School of Arts and Crafts, a vocational school 
being built by the Dominican Government 
for use in connection with the Point IV 
program. 

Public works projects announced in June 
include the construction of 30 new aqueducts 
in various localities of the Republic. Of- 
ficials of the city of La Romana and the 
United States owned sugar Central, La 
Romana, have announced joint sponsorship 
of the construction of a road which will link 
the sugar community with the beach village 
of Bayahibe, 15 kilometers to the east. Other 
highway projects include the construction of 
a 32-kilometer road from Guayabin to Santi- 
ago Rodriguez, a 9-kilometer road from 
Guayabin to Villa Sinda, as well as roads 
linking the rice regions of the north coast 
with the Montecristi-Santiago highway. 
Further projects include the construction of 
a new Banco de Reservas building in Ciudad 
Trujillo at a cost of $200,000. The Govern- 
ment has also announced plans for the con- 
struction of a sports stadium, designed pri- 
marily for baseball games, which would seat 
50,000 people. The existing ball parks and 
stadiums of the country seat only a few 
thousand spectators. 

The Department of Public Works an- 
nounced on July 3 the completion of an in- 
ventory of its assets at the following: Public 
highways, $20,692,076, or approximately 
$6,720 per kilometer; bridges, $7,506,235; ports 
and wharves, $29,955,982; and aqueducts, 
$24,860,000. These and other assets bring 
the total inventory of public works to 
$99,143,822. 

PRICES 


The official indexes for price levels show 
further rises to new records. Retail prices 
for June were at 263.9 (1936-38=—100) as 
compared with 260.6 for May, up 3.3 points. 
Wholesale prices were at 272.3 (1941—100), 
as compared with 270.4, up 1.9 points. The 
cost of living was at 243.6 (1941—100), up 
6.7 above May. The June figure for whole- 
sale prices replaced that of May as the high- 
est since 1948, and the latest retail and cost- 
of-living figures are the highest so far 
shown. 

SHIPPING 


In early July the agents of the Royal Dutch 
Line announced the inauguration of a 
weekly shipping service beginning in August 
between New York and Ciudad Trujillo. The 
line had formerly maintained a bi-weekly 
service.—U. S. Emsassy, Crupap TRUJILLO, 
JuLY 25, 195] 





Lebanon’s imports of chemicals in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 9,160 metric tons, 
valued at L£3,321,075. (L£1—$0.456, official 
rate.) 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE TRADE TREATY CONCLUDED WITH 
NICARAGUA 


(See item appearing under the title 
“Nicaragua.”’) 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HOSIERY QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
1,500,000 pairs of silk and artificial silk hos- 
iery, excluding half hose, from all countries 
during the 6-month period September 1, 1951, 
to February 29, 1952. This quota is a de- 
crease of 1,000,000 pairs as compared with the 
number that could be imported in the cur- 
rent period ending August 31 and is probably 
accounted for by the increase in domestic 
production of hosiery. 


IMPORTATION OF ONIONS RESTRICTED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
prohibiting the importation of fresh or dried 
onions except under a license issued by the 
Minister for Agriculture. The order is effec- 


tive for an indeterminate period from August 
25, 1951. 


WOOLEN CLOTH QuoTA ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
1,100,000 square yards of woolen piece goods 
from all countries during the 6-month period 
September 1, 1951, to February 29, 1952. 


Libya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import DuTIES INCREASED ON COFFEE AND 
BEER; NEw ExportT TARIFF SCHEDULE 


By customs law amendment No. 12 of 1951, 
published in the Official Cryenaica Gazette 
of May 1, 1951, modifications made in the 
Cyrenaican import tariff schedule include 
the following: The ad valorem import duty 
on beer is increased to 60 percent from 33), 
percent, and the duty on coffee, ground, in 
tins, or liquid coffee in bottles is increased 
to 10 percent ad valorem from £E4 a quintal. 
(1 Egyptian pound = US$2.862; 100 piasters—1 
Egyptian pound; and 1,000 milliémes=1 
Egyptian pound.) Nylon and tricycles; and 
frames and parts, which were not specifically 
mentioned in previous tariff schedules, are 
now subject to import duties of 40 percent 
and 10 percent ad valorem, respectively. 

Imports of matches and also certain min- 
eral oils, which were formerly prohibited, are 
now dutiable as follows: Matches, 5 milliémes 
a box; lubricants and mineral greases, 2 
piasters a kilogram; other heavy oils, includ- 
ing fuel oil and paraffin (kerosene), 0.8 
piaster a kilogram; and benzine and petrol 
(gasoline), 0.88 piaster a liter. 

The 1951 customs law amendment also pro- 
vides for the addition of new items to the 
import tariff schedule and for complete re- 
vision of the export tariff schedule. 

The new import items are as follows: 


Rate of duty, 
ad valorem 
Item No. Commodity (percent) 
151 Manufactures of asbestos or asbes- 
tos mixed with other materials, 
including cements, in the form of 
sheets or tubes used specifically 


for building purposes___________ 10 
152 Animal fodder solely for the feeding 
a, TSG ESE tony 10 


made wholly of plastic material 
excluding piece goods and ap- 
PATOL OF PeeWeeee ee 10 
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The current schedule of export duties is 
as follows: 


Rate of duty in 
ptasters or percent 
Item Commodity ad valorem 
No. 
l Barley 5 pi per quintal. 
2 Wheat 5 pi per quintal 
3 Sponges 10 pi per kilogram 
4 Sheep or goats 5 pi per head 
5 Cattle 75 pi per head 
6 Camels and horses 100 pi per head. 
7 Skins and hides 2 percent. 
+ Wool 2 percent. 
9 Henna 10 pi per quintal. 
10 Alfa and esparto 744 percent 
il Clarified butter (semne) 20 pi per quintal 
12(a) Tunny, dried, salted, or 30 pi. per quintal 
otherwise 
12(b) Parts of tunny and prod- 1 percent 
ucts for medicinal or 
other purposes 
13 Olive oil 675 pi. per metric 
ton. 
14 Scrap metal 20 percent 
(Provided that for ferrous 
metals the duty shall not be 
less than 160 piasters per 


metric ton.) 


The rate of duty on goods not shown in 
the foregoing schedule of export duties shall 
be 1 percent ad valorem. 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE TRADE TREATY CONCLUDED WITH 
EL SALVADOR 


The legistlative ratifications of the free- 
trade treaty recently negotiated between 
Nicaragua and El Salvador were formally ex- 
changed on August 21, 1951, and the treaty 
became effective on the same date. The 
treaty provides a long list of products that 
may be imported free of duty by one country 
from the other. The list comprises not only 
all the products now entering Nicaraguan- 
Salvadoran trade but many other products 
that might enter the trade in the future. It 
is therefore believed that Nicaragua and El 
Salvador now constitute a “free-trade area,” 
as defined by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, of which Nicaragua is an 
adherent. The treaty states that the two 
countries aim ultimately to establish a cus- 
toms union. 

Meanwhile, however, the free list may be 
expanded, shortened, or modified by an ex- 
change of notes between the two foreign 
Offices; and the same procedure applies to the 
introduction, reform, or suppression of 
quantitative controls. 

According to present specifications quan- 
titative controls may be imposed on meat, 
lard, eggs, grains, beans, sugar, hides, cement, 
raw cotton, henequen fiber, and cotton 
thread. Unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment is provided for merchant vessels, 
commercial aircraft, investments, transfer of 
funds, and products not included in the 
present free list. The treaty concessions do 
not affect products included in the reciprocal 
United States-Salvadoran trade agreement of 
1937 because that agreement specifically al- 
lows such concessions among Central Amer- 
ican countries. The United States-Nicara- 
guan trade agreement of 1936 was superseded 
when Nicaragua adhered to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Nicaraguan-Salvadoran treaty is to be 
enforced for 3 years and shall then continue 
in force indefinitely unless either country 
gives 6 months’ prior notice of intent to de- 
nounce the treaty. The final ceremonies 
involving the exchange of ratifications took 
place in San Salvador after a payments agree- 
ment had been worked out with the Nica- 
raguan Minister of Economy and the General 
Manager of the Nicaraguan Central Bank. It 
was reported that as many as 80 loaded trucks 
were waiting in Nicaragua to rush lumber and 
dairy products to Salvadoran markets. 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SULFUR, PYRITES, AND COPPER ORES: 
EXPORT TAXES IMPOSED 


Export taxes have been imposed in Norway 
on sulfur, pyrites, and copper-bearing ores, 
effective on August 1, 1951, according to a 
dispatch dated July 31, 1951, from the U.S 
Embassy in Oslo. 

The tax on sulfur has been fixed at 150 
crowns ($21) a metric ton, on pyrites at 5 
crowns ($0.70) a metric ton, and on copper- 
bearing ores at 300 crowns ($43) a ton of 
copper content. The revenue from these 
taxes will be utilized by the Government for 
price-stabilization purposes. 


Peru 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


During August, manufacturers’ sales rep- 
resentatives and distributors in Peru re- 
ported a considerable falling off from normal 
sales, as a result of previous overbuying by 
importers and overstocking by retailers of 
practically all general merchandise. A 
steady rise in installment buying through- 
out the country was noted and was directly 
attributable to the desire on the part of re- 
tailers to reduce inventories. Collections, 
accordingly, were slow and extensions of 30 
to 60 days were sometimes necessary in order 
to effect full payment of imported goods. 


FINANCE 


An abrupt drop was registered during July 
in foreign-exchange receipts, as reflected by 
a 25-percent decline, compared with June, in 
the amount of dollar certificates issued. 
Heavy forward sales of export commodities 
during the early months of the year were 
held accountable in part for the decline. 
This factor, combined with the new credit 
restrictions, was responsible in large measure 
for an even greater decrease in the amount 
of dollar certificates used. Meanwhile, the 
Central Reserve Bank, acting in its role of 
exchange moderator, maintained the stabil- 
ity of the rate for dollar certificates at 14.95 
soles per dollar, but not without further 
sacrificing its exchange reserves as evidenced 
by a drop of $2,000,000 in its net foreign- 
exchange position, from US$%38,600,000 on 
July 31, to US$36,600,000 on August 21. 

The rate for dollar drafts continued to de- 
cline gradually and stood at 15.17 per dollar 
on August 22. By the same date, sterling 
certificates had dropped slightly to 37.75 and 
sterling drafts were quoted at 38.12 soles per 
pound. 

Payment by the Peruvian Government of 
the first installment on the recognized com- 
mercial debt started on July 27, 1951. This 
installment represents payment for the first 
4-month period. The second installment 
falls due on August 31. The liquidation of 
the Government’s obligation under this plan 
is scheduled to be completed in a period of 4 
years. 


SuGAR 


Under the provisions of the revised Sugar 
Act approved by the United States Senate, 
Peru is scheduled to receive as of January 
1, 1953, an annual quota in the United 
States market of approximately 42,000 tons 
of refined sugar, compared with the present 
quota of some 8,000 tons a year. Peruvian 
producers will have no difficulty in meeting 
this increased quota as cane plantings may 
readily be expanded; additional processing 
capacity already is available. 


FISHERIES 


Highly unusual climatic conditions along 
the central Pacific coast of Peru threatened 
to strike a serious blow against Peru’s young 
fishing industry. The continued presence 
of warm currents immediately adjacent to 
the coast, in lieu of the cold Humboldt (or 





Peru) Current which is usually close in at 
this time of year, has resulted in a marked 
drop in the number of commercially valu- 
able fish by causing in turn a decrease in 
plankton and correspondingly fewer ancho- 
veta, the principal source of food for the 
larger fish. Both canning and freezing 
operations have been cut back sharply, and 
the swordfish industry has dropped to a level 
of negligible production. As a consequence, 
a considerable decline in Peru’s production 
of fishery products is expected, compared 
with that of the past year. 


POWER 


The official inauguration on July 21, 1951, 
of the first 30,000-hp generator group in the 
nearby Moyopampa hydroelectric project was 
hailed as an auspicious event for the power- 
short Lima area. The project is expected to 
be completed in October of this year with 
the installation of an additional generator 
group, also of 30,000-hp. It will supplement 
existing hydroelectric and steam-generator 
plants in meeting Lima’s rapidly increasing 
power requirements. 


PETROLEUM 


On August 21, the Lima press published 
the text of a letter to the President of Peru 
written jointly b, th? companies now hold- 
ing oil concessions in the country and others 
which have been considering such a step. 
The letter was printed in answer to the 
President’s request for the oil companies to 
comment on the latest draft petroleum law, 
known as the Substitutive Bill, prepared by 
the Petroleum Commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which was published on July 
23 and is to be submitted for approval by 
Congress during its present session. 

In substance, the companies declare that 
they find the Deputies’ proposal for an oil 
law uninviting for the investment of new 
capital. They further declare that should it 
become law, they, the signatory companies, 
would not take up oil concessions in Peru. 
Principal changes in the project cited as 
essential to attract capital for new invest- 
ment in the petroleum areas are: (1) Elimi- 
nation of the export tax, replacing it with 
a levy against profits, after suitable deple- 
tion allowances; (2) sufficient reduction of 
surface-right taxes to permit the working 
of low-output wells; (3) acceptance of a 
practical and nondiscriminatory plan for the 
participation of Peruvian capital in the Peru- 
vian oil industry; (4) adoption of clear and 
specific rules regarding the voiding of con- 
cessions due to any possible infraction of 
the law by a concessionaire. 

The letter points out the fact that without 
adequate legislation, Peru will continue to 
fall behind in its oil development and within 
a few years may be importing rather than 
exporting petroleum.—U. S. Empassy, LIMA, 
AvuG. 25, 1951. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IMPORT CONTROLS 


Since the Import Control Commission 
(ICC), assumed office in the Philippines on 
July 1, 1951, its inactivity has been the main 
factor contributing to continued unsettled 
business conditions. The Central Bank has 
announced that it will make exchange avail- 
able for the last half of 1951 in the amount 
of $137,000,000 for imports of controlled 
goods, and $144,000,000 for decontrolled 
goods. With the exception of a few urgent 
cases, however, the Import Control Com- 
mission as of August 22 had accepted no 
applications for licenses, although arrange- 
ments had been made for revalidation of 
certain outstanding licenses. 

Normally, a 2-month delay in the accept- 
ance of license applications would cause 
widespread inconvenience and _ hardship. 
Owing to excessive licensing of decontrolled 
goods by the Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO) during the second quarter of 1951, 
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however, importers and indentors are over- 
stocked in many lines, and in a few instances 
are selling at prices below landed cost in 
order to move the goods. With shipments 
of decontrolled goods continuing to arrive 
and banks pressing for payment, the cash 
situation has tightened considerably. Im- 
porters have viewed the nonissuance of new 
licenses almost with a feeling of relief. It 
is understood that the import control au- 
thorities will take into consideration the 
present supply situation and in the future 
will exercise greater vigilance in the licens- 
ing of decontrolled commodities. No an- 
nouncement has been made by the ICC with 
respect to percentage quotas for imports of 
controlled goods, although this is a matter 
of interest to local manufacturers of such 
goods, as well as to importers. 


Cost oF LIVING LOWER 


The heavy influx of imports during the past 
month or two of decontrolled commodities 
has been reflected in the downward trend of 
prices, most noticeably prices of textiles and 
foodstuffs. While indentors are attempting 
to release their goods in the local market 
before the arrival of expected incoming ship- 
ments, retailers are hesitant about overstock- 
ing with the prospect of a further drop in 
prices. The uncertainty which pervades the 
market has nevertheless acted to the benefit 
of the consumer, who is enjoying the lowest 
prices for many imported goods which have 
been experienced in over a year. Average 
retail prices in Manila for all commodities for 
the week ended August 11 were 314.3 per- 
cent of the 1941 average. This was 2.4 per- 
cent below the average of a month earlier 
but still 18.3 percent higher than for the 
comparable period in 1950, according to data 
from the Central Bank. 


Tax RECEIPTS HEAVY 


The Secretary of Finance recently an- 
nounced the much-improved financial posi- 
tion of the Government for the fiscal year 
1950-51. Collections of tax revenue exceeded 
the total for the preceding year by more than 
117,000,000 pesos. (1 peso=—$0.50). Gross 
revenue totaled 386,600,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with an estimated revenue of 359,900,- 
000 pesos and with actual collections for 
the fiscal year 1949-50 of 269,200,000 pesos. 
The substantial increase has been attributed 
largely to the new foreign-exchange tax, 
which netted the Government more than 
37,600,000 pesos, and to the appreciable im- 
provement in income-tax collections result- 
ing from the effectiveness of the new revenue 
act. Total receipts from the collection of 
income tax increased from 52,300,000 pesos in 
the 1949-50 fiscal year to 81,400,000 pesos 
during the fiscal year 1951. 

Refiecting the effects of import controls on 
luxury and nonessential items, excise tax col- 
lections on imported commodities declined 
from 48,300,000 pesos in the fiscal year 1950 
to 23,400,000 pesos in the fiscal year 1951. 
The large increase in the excise tax on im- 
ported cigarettes and automobiles apparently 
could not offset loss in revenue, owing to the 
excessive import restrictions on such articles. 
Collections of excise taxes on domestic 
goods, amounting to approximately 68,000,000 
pesos, compared with 25,500,000 for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, reflected in part increased 
collections from the local cigarette industry, 
which was able to expand under the protec- 
tion afforded by import controls. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW EFFECTS 


Application of the Minimum Wage Law 
(Republic Act No. 602), which went into 
effect on August 4, 1951, resulted soon there- 
after in reports of increased unemployment 
in Manila and provincial areas. Small enter- 
prises attempting to meet increased labor 
costs were forced to dismiss employees. It is 
assumed that immediate effects of the law 
may be minimized, as the far-reaching bene- 
fits of increased purchasing power of the 
laboring class are felt on the basic economy 
of the country. A major problem requiring 
immediate attention, however, is the need for 
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establishment of wage rates for home or 
cottage workers. The embroidery industry, 
one of the 10 major dollar-earning industries 
of the Philippines, is especially affected be- 
cause of its present system of employment 
of home workers. Studies are currently being 
made by Government Officials in conjunction 
with the embroidery firms to alleviate the 
situation as soon as possible, without preju- 
dice to the intent of the law or to the future 
of the industry, which has been experiencing 
its best postwar year. 


ECA ACTIVITIES 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
Mission in Manila and the Philippine Council 
for United States Aid (PHILCUSA) an- 
nounced jointly on August 17 that $4,031,000 
in ECA dollar exchange had been made 
available to the Central Bank in order to 
facilitate imports of the following essential 
commodities: 


Parts for agricultural machinery and 


tractors ; and used tractors, wheel 

| ee ee <<—-=—= 008,000 
Motor-vehicle engines and parts__ 457, 000 
Caustic soda, soda ash, and calcium 

IE ontecncieias ce ctoptecetatcennnn ate 240, 000 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes_ 398, 000 
Unmanufactured leather, except pat- 

ent leather : pscancmceny we 505, 000 
Yarns other than nylon__—~-~-~- Se 222, 000 
Fish hooks and fish nets, suitable 

only for commercial purposes____ 260, 000 
Truck and tractor tires and tubes 20, 000 
Pulp. paper, and paper products, ex- 

cept newspprint, pulp wood, ciga- 

rette, and manufactured paper 

products 2 a aacal 848, 000 
Nitrogenous fertilizers ji 1, 279, 000 


This portion of the ECA program is distinct 
from the financing of materials and equip- 
ment for specific Philippine Government 
projects. It was authorized by the ECA to 
help assure an adequate supply of essential 
producer’s goods, including raw materials, 
thereby stimulating employment in produc- 
tion and service enterprises. Proceeds from 
the sale of such commodities will become a 
part of the counterpart fund, which in turn 
will be utilized for projects to benefit the 
economy of the country as a whole. 

Importations of goods under ECA procure- 
ment authorizations need not be covered by 
an ICC import license. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment, through PHILCUSA first submits 
specific requests for ECA exchange to finance 
the importation of given commodities, ac- 
cording to Informational Bulletin No. 1 issued 
by the ECA Mission in Manila, August 23. 
When ECA approves such requests, it issues 
specific Procurement Authorizations covering 
them. 

Upon receipt of such Procurement Authori- 
zations the Central Bank makes available to 
Philippine importers ECA dollar exchange 
with which they can place orders for the 
designated goods. Local importers pay for 
the dollar exchange with the equivalent 
amount in pesos, plus the Philippine Govern- 
ment foreign exchange tax of seventeen 
percent, as in ordinary transactions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Exports of coconut products remain sig- 
nificantly heavier than last year. During the 
first 7 months of 1951 shipments consisted 
of 405,771 long tons of copra, 40,030 tons of 
coconut oil, and 22,374 tons of desiccated 
coconut. For the corresponding period last 
year the figures were 297,101, 28,424, and 
36,588, respectively. In terms of copra, ex- 
ports this year have amounted to 498,351 long 
tons, compared with 387,780 tons in the first 
7 months of 1950. Mainly as a result of the 
delays in the Korean truce negotiations, 
copra prices have recovered somewhat from 
the July depression. Current Manila quo- 
tations are 30.50 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds) , compared with 26.50 pesos last 
month and with 35.00 pesos a year ago. 

Abaca balings during the first 6 months 
of 1951 totaled 570,492 bales of 278 pounds, 
a substantial increase over the 358,876 bales 
recorded for the first half of 1950. Exports 
have reached even higher levels, aggregating 


612,144 bales in the first 6 months this year 
against 326,646 bales in the corresponding 
period in 1950. The exportable supply re- 
mains inadequate, however, to meet foreign 
demands, and the Manila market in conse- 
quence maintains its impressive firmness. 
Abaca of the Davao J1 grade is quoted at 68 
pesos per half bale, 1 peso above the mid- 
July price and 2.25 pesos more than the quo- 
tation for the same grade a year ago. 

As of July 15, production of centrifugal 
sugar from the 1950-51 cane crop totaled 
887,032 short tons, with output running at 
only 3,500 tons weekly. All but 5 of the 28 
sugar mills had completed grinding. Esti- 
mates now place the 1951 crop at approxi- 
mately 900,000 short tons, compared with 
684,668 tons in 1950. In sympathy with the 
New York market, export sugar decline in 
price during recent weeks. Current quota- 
tions for new crop sugar average 13 pesos per 
picul of 139 pounds, as against 14.35 pesos in 
mid-July. 

The 1951 tobacco output is estimated at 
29,140 metric tons from plantings totaling 
139,850 acres, both figures representing an 
appreciable increase over production and 
acreage in 1950. Tobacco prices, which for 
months remained firm, have registered a de- 
cline. Isabela leaf is quoted at 115 pesos 
per bale, a drop of 5 pesos in the past month. 
(1 bale of tobacco= 253.5 pounds.) 

Estimates of the 1951 rice harvest have 
been tentatively revised upward to 58,900,000 
cavans of rough rice, which is close to the 
1950 volume of output. (1 cavan—97 
pounds of unmilled rice.) Although sup- 
plies of the staple continue high, prices re- 
main steady at levels considerably above a 
year ago. Macan (second class) milled rice 
is quoted at 28.25 pesos per cavan (123 
pounds of cleaned rice). The newly rees- 
tablished Government agency, the National 
Rice and Corn Corporation (NARIC), has 
been fully organized, but is reported to be 
encountering difficulty in procuring from 
Thailand a substantial portion of the 50,000 
tons of rice which it was planned to import 
in the second half of 1951. 

The Philippine pineapple industry is ex- 
pected to double its output of canned fruit 
in 3 years as the result of a recent substan- 
tial increase in investment. Based on cur- 
rent levels of production, this would mean 
the canning of pineapple and pineapple juice 
valued at 44,000,000 pesos annually. The 
investment is to go mainly into the purchase 
of new canning machinery, there being no 
plans to expand the present area of 13,585 
acres planted in pineapple——U. S. Embassy, 
Manila, Aug. 22, 1951, and other sources. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK STUDYING LOANS 


A mission from the Export-Import Bank 
arrived in Manila early in August to study 
the feasibility of granting loans for economic 
developmental projects to be undertaken 
under the ECA program in the Philippines. 
After consultations with United States and 
Philippine Government financial and eco- 
nomic officials the mission expressed an in- 
terest in the country’s hydroelectric develop- 
ment program but stated that consideration 
would be given to all vital projects, ac- 
cording to press dispatches from Manila. 

The Secretary of Finance announced that 
contemplated loans would cover 20 vital un- 
dertakings to speed the rehabilitation of 
agriculture and development of industries. 
Applications, it was revealed, would be chan- 
neled through the Philippine Council for 
U. S. Aid and screened by technicians of the 
council and the ECA Mission in Manila. 


EXCHANGE REMITTANCES FOR PUBLICATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


The Central Bank of the Philippines has 
authorized agents to allow remittances 
abroad of up to 50 pesos without exchange 
license for books for personal use and for 
subscriptions to foreign magazines, period- 
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icals, and pamphlets. (1 peso—US$0.50.) 
Transactions involving more than 50 pesos 
but not more than 200 pesos also are per- 
mitted for the same purposes without ex- 
change license, but applications for the ex- 
change must be»processed by the Exchange 
Control Department of the Central Bank and 
must be accompanied by published adver- 
tisements concerning the desired publication 
or by letters from the publishers. In neither 
case is an import license required. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSING DELAYED 


Opening to the public of the Import Con- 
trol Commission (ICC), established on July 
1 to implement the new import-control law, 
has been greatly delayed. The first step of 
the ICC was to freeze licenses approved by 
the former Import Control Administration 
and the Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO) for screening purposes, although 
emergency licensing to avoid disruption of 
essential services and economic activities 
was undertaken. On July 12 the Manila 
press announced that more than 3,000 im- 
port licenses, representing about 27,250,000 
pesos ($13,625,000) worth of goods, had been 
released. By August 1 some 700 out of 1,513 
licenses for cotton textiles approved by 
PRISCO to June 30, 1951, were found to be 
valid and were released. 

By mid-August arrangements had been 
made for revalidation of import licenses cov- 
ering goods contracted for or in transit, 
which reportedly included large amounts of 
perishable merchandise. For such licenses 
the signature of the chairman of the ICC was 
required, and a list of all revalidated licen- 
ses was supplied the banks for their guid- 
ance. 

The President allocated foreign exchange 
for imports during the second half of 1951 
totaling $281,000,000, of which $144,000,000 
was reported earmarked for “decontrolled” 
goods, according to an announcement in the 
Manila press. 


PHILIPPINE CONSULAR CERTIFICATION OF 
INVOICES AMENDED 


Philippine consular regulations pertaining 
to the certification of shipping documents 
have been amended by Foreign Service Cir- 
cular 205, effective on July 27, 1951. 

Under the regulations that have been in 
force since May 1947, consular invoices cov- 
ering shipments to the Philippines may be 
certified by Philippine consular offices in the 
United States located (1) in the consular 
district where the merchandise was manu- 
factured, (2) in the consular district where 
the merchandise was purchased, and (3) in 
the consular district from which the mer- 
chandise was delivered pursuant to contract. 
If the merchandise was purchased in differ- 
ent consular districts the regulations provide 
that consular officers in the district where 
the merchandise was assembled and repacked 
for shipment to the Philippines have au- 
thority to certify invoices. 

Foreign Service Circular 205, a copy of 
which was received in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade from the Embassy of the 
Philippines in Washington, amends the regu- 
lations as follows: 


“However, subject to the conditions 
hereinafter specified, consular offices in 
Continental United States may certify in- 
voices covering shipments originating from 
consular districts outside their jurisdiction 
provided such invoices and their support- 
ing papers are clearly stamped as follows: 
SHIPMENT TO BE MADE FROM CONSU- 
*LAR DISTRICT OF (NEW YORK, NEW 
ORLEANS, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, 
SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, as the case may be); and provided 
further, that this special certification is 
limited to shipments by exporters in the 
Cistrict whose suppliers are known to re- 
side in other consular districts. Accord- 
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ingly, such exporters should be required, 
in advance of their request for this type 
of certification, to submit under oath the 
names and addresses of their respective 
suppliers. In case of doubt, the exporters 
concerned should be requested to produce 
the original or certified true copies of the 
commercial invoice and other documents 
evidencing acquisition of the merchandise 
they intend to ship to the Philippines from 
other consular districts.” 


Portugal 


Economic Conditions 


FINANCIAL POSITION FAVORABLE 


Financial operations of the Portuguese 
Government in 1950 resulted in a surplus of 
28,069,699 escudos, according to a recent re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 
Ordinary revenues in 1950 amounting to 
4,826,000,000 escudos exceeded ordinary ex- 
penditures by 791,000,000 escudos and thus 
covered the greater part of the 1,083,000,000 
escudos of extraordinary expenditures. The 
Portuguese Minister of Finance reported, 
with regard to the country’s foreign trade 
position, that for the first time since 1946 
Portugal had a favorable balance of pay- 
ments in 1950. In this connection the re- 
port made reference to the “appreciable sav- 
ings of monetary reserves to which the Mar- 
shall Plan contributed.” 


Somaliland 


Economic Conditions 


UNITED NaTIONS To RENDER TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Two agreements providing for technical 
assistance to Somaliland were signed on July 
27, 1951, by United Nations officials and Am- 
bassador Gastone Guidotti, Permanent Ob- 
server for Italy to the United Nations. 
Under the terms of the agreement a general 
survey of the economic and social needs of 
the Territory will be made by a mission con- 
sisting of six experts from the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administration; 
the Food and Agriculture Organization; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization; and the World Health 
Organization. The experts will advise the 
Administering Authority regarding a pro- 
gram for improvement of present conditions 
in Somaliland and will also make recom- 
mendations concerning requests for addi- 
tional technical assistance. 

Dr. William N. Dean of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs will head 
the mission, which will work in close coop- 
eration with the Italian Administration. 
The latter will share the expenses connected 
with the mission; the salaries and interna- 
tional travel expenses will be paid by the 
United Nations and its agencies, and Italy 
will pay for local facilities and costs of the 
program within the Territory. 


Sweden 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


Reports from the retail trade indicate a 
certain amount of buyer resistance which 
has been marked enough to be reflected 
in rather heavy inventories in several 
branches of trade. The effect of heavy in- 
ventories on business funds is evident in 
that there has been a rise in the number 
and value of protested notes. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Higher commodity prices and high taxes 
have siphoned off excess purchasing power. 
Wholesale prices increased 3 points, from 
302 to 305 (1935=100), during June (July 
data not available). Retail prices are also 
reported to have increased during the same 





period. The two indexes were expected to 
remain stable during July. 

The industrial-production index for May 
showed a 1-point decline. Nevertheless, out- 
put remained at peak levels. Although the 
data for June and July are not yet avail- 
able they undoubtedly will show a seasonal 
drop. Industrial productivity in the first 
half of 1951 is reckoned at 4% percent 
greater than in the like period of 1950. In- 
dustralists fear that raw-material shortages 
will cut down activity later in the year. The 
labor shortage of the past few months was 
further aggravated in June and July. 


FINANCE 


A continued favorable trend in Sweden’s 
foreign trade led to a further increase dur- 
ing July in the Riksbank’s gold and net ex- 
change holdings, by 172,000,000 crowns to a 
total of 1,342,000,000 crowns, which was only 
106,000,000 crowns less than in July 1950. 
(7.14 crowns=US$1.) A Swedish surplus of 
$21,000,000 in EPU for June contributed ma- 
terially to this improvement. 

Sale of foreign exchange to the Riksbank 
provided the commercial banks with an 
increase in liquid funds, which enabled 
them to meet the demand for cash caused 
by income-tax collections and to buy Treas- 
ury bills from the Riksbank without greatly 
reducing their deposits with the Riksbank. 

Income-tax collections resulted in ample 
Government liquidity. Partial redemption 
of the bond loans of 1941 maturing in July 
and payment of certain short loans from 
State institutions slightly reduced the State 
debt. Partial conversion of maturing bonds 
to Treasury bills increased the amount of 
outstanding Treasury bills to more than 
3,000,000,000 crowns. Treasury bills matur- 
ing in July were converted, partly for 5 
months at 2.2 percent and partly for 17 
months at 2.5 percent. 

The stock market turn-over totaled 13,- 
000,000 crowns in July, 1,000,000 more than 
in June and the same as in July 1950. The 
industrial-stock index rose in July by 1.5 
points to 153.2, and the bank-share index 
rose by 2.5 points to 107.4 but they were 
still below the levels of 159.4 and 116.7, 
respectively, reached in early 1951. In com- 
parison with July 1950, however, they 
showed rises of about 30 and 10 points, re- 
spectively. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish exports reached record levels in 
June, totaling 1,046,000,000 crowns; imports 
amounted to 886,000,000 crowns. The export 
surplus totaled 160,000,000 crowns and thus 
reduced the January-June import surplus 
to 584,000,000 crowns. Invisible transac- 
tions may bring a balance on current account 
for the year. The export volume has, how- 
ever, reached a maximum rate; further in- 
creases would require increased productivity 
in the export industries and/or cuts in do- 
mestic consumption. 

Although the jump in June exports was 
partly seasonal, the primary factor was the 
“forced” deliveries of pulp before imple- 
mentation of ceiling prices in the United 
States; the dead line was June 30. On the 
import side, increases were recorded for rub- 
ber, chemicals, textile products, and metals 
and machinery. Automobile imports reg- 
istered a decline. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop prospects have brightened to some 
extent since the end of June. However, the 
bread-grain crop will be short of require- 
ments by about 150,000 metric tons, owing 
to belated and reduced seedings, winter de- 
struction, and cold spring weather. Pros- 
pects for the total crop are about 95 percent 
of normal. The acreages of coarse grain and 
oil crops are well above those of last year. 

Despite the reduced output of dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs the supply exceeds demand, 
which has been sharply cut since the price 
increase in January. Butter is being ex- 
ported at a monthly rate of about 2,000 tons 
to Western Germany, Czechoslovakia, France, 
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and Tunisia. Export prices are lower than 
domestic prices.—U. S. Empassy, STOCKHOLM, 
July 19, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


SWEDEN JOINS INTERNATIONAL FUND 
AND BANK 


Sweden became a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on August 31, 1951, when the 
articles of agreement of these institutions 
were signed on behalf of Sweden by Mr. 
Ragnvald Bagge, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of the Embassy of Sweden in Washington, 
according to a joint press release issued by 
the two institutions on the same day. 

Sweden’s quota in the International 
Monetary Fund is $100,000,000 and its sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the bank 
is 1,000 shares with a total par value of 
$100,000,000. 

Fifty countries are now members of the 
Fund and of the Bank. Sweden's admission 
to the Fund and to the Bank is occurring 
in time for that country to be represented 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Boards 
of Governors of the two institutions, which 
opens in Washington on September 10. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExXporT-LICENSING SYSTEM ADOPTED 


As a measure designed to further 
strengthen existing regulations banning 
trade with Communist-occupied areas, the 
Taiwan Provincial Government adopted an 
export-licensing system in late July 1951, 
in an attempt to prevent possible transship- 
ment to Communist China of Taiwan ex- 
ports. As announced in the local press, an 
export license must be obtained for ship- 
ments of any of the following 11 categories 
of commodities: Animal feeds, miscellaneous 
grains, edible oils, tobacco, camphor, sugar, 
wines and liquors, raw materials for making 
explosives, cigarette paper, coal, and seeds. 
To export any goods included in these cate- 
gories, even to friendly countries, approval 
must first be obtained from the Provincial 
Reconstruction Department before applica- 
tion for an export license can be made. All 
exports from Taiwan to Communist-occupied 
areas have long been banned. 

Of the,local items affected under this 
licensing system, sugar is the most impor- 
tant, having consistently earned between 70 
and 75 percent of the total foreign exchange 
derived from the island’s exports. 


Tangier 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw ReEpTILE SKINS; GOATSKINS: TEM- 
PORARY DuTY-FREE ADMISSION GRANTED 


Temporary duty-free admission status is 
granted to raw reptile skins and goatskins 
by the International Zone of Tangier, Moroc- 
co, by a law of May 31, 1951, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of the Tangier Zone of 
July 15. 

The temporary duty-free admission applies 
only to skins admitted into the Zone for 
processing and reexported within 6 months 
from date of Customs entry verification. 


Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAPER IMPORT Duty TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


The import duty on specified types of paper 
is temporarily suspended in Tunisia, by an 


September 17, 1951 


order dated July 6, 1951, and published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of August 3. 
The various types of paper affected by the 
order are the following: Crystal paper; 
greaseproof paper; sulfurated paper and 
cardboard, in rolls and/or sheets. 


Turkey 


Exchange and F inance 


MARITIME COMMERCE BANK ESTABLISHED 


The Turkish Grand National Assembly on 
August 10, 1951, passed a law establishing the 
Maritime Commerce Bank (Denizcilik Bank) 
to take over the functions of the Turkish 
State Seaways and Harbors Administration, 
which was a State enterprise, according to 
a dispatch dated August 13, 1951, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Ankara. 

The new organization is to be an incorpo- 
rated joint-stock company in which 55 per- 
cent would be State capital and 45 percent 
private capital. It is to be capitalized at 
T£500,000,000. 

The Bank will act as over-all administra- 
tor of the five branches of Seaways— 
shipping, ferries, ports, shipyards, and sal- 
vage. The general manager is the former 
director of the Deniz Bank, the maritime 
bank which was liquidated in 1939 and 
whose functions were transferred to the 
Ministry of Communications. 


LAW TO ENCOURAGE FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
EFFECTIVE 


The Grand National Assembly has passed 
law No. 5821 to encourage foreign investment 
in Turkey, effective upon publication in the 
Official Gazette of August 9, 1951. It abro- 
gates law No. 5583. 

A committee under the chairmanship of 
the Director General of the Central Bank 
has been set up to administer the law. Ap- 
plications to benefit under the law must be 
made to the Turkish Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce. The Council of Ministers is 
the final authority to decide on committee 
rulings as to whether foreign capital quali- 
fies for investment under the requirements 
set forth by the law. 

The law provides that, of foreign capital to 
be brought into Turkey, annual profits, in- 
terest, and dividends not exceeding 10 per- 
cent may be transferred abroad in the orig- 
inal currency of investment. All or part of 
the invested capital itself may be transferred 
abroad, in the original currency of invest- 
ment, after a lapse of time to be determined 
by the Council of Ministers. However, the 
time may not be less than 3 years from date 
of entry of cash capital nor less than 5 years 
for capital in the form of equipment and 
nonphysical assets. 

(An unofficial translation of the law is 
available from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
U, S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


The British Government has issued orders 
making effective on September 1, 1951, the 
changes in import duties resulting from the 
trade agreements entered into by the United 
Kingdom Government at the GATT Con- 
ference concluded at Torquay in April. As 
a contracting party to GATT, the United 
States receives the benefits of any conces- 
sions negotiated by the United Kingdom with 
third countries even though the United 
States and United Kingdom did not con- 
clude a bilateral agreement at Torquay. 

Among the items for which rates of duty 
are reduced are the following: Dried figs; 
shelled hazelnuts; calcareous cement; sani- 


tary ware; aluminum sheets, strips, plates, 
etc.; certain dental instruments and appli- 
ances; certain scientific instruments; plati- 
num or gold jewelry; silver flatware; certain 
tracklaying tractors; crayons, chalk, and 
pencil lead; unexposed sensitized photo- 
graphic paper, cloth, plates, and film; phono- 
graph records and needles; arc-lamp car- 
bons; machine tools for working wood; 
grinding wheels; certain packing and label- 
ing machines; certain bakery machinery; 
softwood box boards; birchwood chairs; cer- 
tain synthetic organic chemicals; paints, 
enamels, lacquers, and varnishes; women’s 
handbags of imitation leather. 

Details regarding the products affected and 
rates of duty applicable to them on Septem- 
ber 1 may be obtained from the British Com- 
monwealth Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


CERTAIN THIN PLATE GLASS FURTHER 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting from duty for a further period 
of 6 months imports of “plate glass, polished 
but not further processed or worked, not ex- 
ceeding 3.2 mm. in thickness.” The order 
has been in effect since August 11, 1951. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusToms TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS FOR 
CLOTHING MODIFIED 


The Venezuelan customs tariff classifica- 
tions on items of clothing imported under 
Nos. 98, 99, 114, 115, 133, 184, 142, and 143 
were modified by resolution No. 591 of August 
13, 1951, effective on August 28. The reso- 
lution establishes a separate subclassifica- 
tion under each tariff item for women’s and 
men’s clothing. The resolution states that 
these modifications were made because 
manufactured items of silk, wool, linen, and 
cotton were not specifically identified in the 
Venezuelan customs law. The duty rates 
remain unchanged. 


CoTTON TEXTILE IMPORT QUOTA INCREASED 


Venezuela’s 5,000,000-kilogram import 
quota for 1951 on cotton textiles (comprised 
of Customs tariff items 71 to 85, inclusive) 
has been supplemented with an additional 
100,000 kilograms for the second half of the 
year to meet the requirements of the do- 
mestic wearing-apparel industry. The Na- 
tional Supply Commission will distribute 
the additional quota exclusively to clothing 
manufacturers. 


DuTy ON WOMEN’S HANDBAGS INCREASED 


Venezuelan import duties on women’s 
handbags were increased from 7.50 bolivars 
plus 10 percent ad valorem, to 24 bolivars 
(without ad valorem) per gross kilogram, 
according to a resolution of the Customs 
Bureau, dated August 13, 1951 (1 bolivar= 
US$80.30). The same resolution also pro- 
vides for a separate classification of powder 
puffs at no change of duty. The customs 
tariff item as amended is as follows: 


Duty per gross 


Tariff kilogram, 
No. bolivars 
ee Handbags for women_ 24. 00 
421-bis__Powder puffs________ 7.50 plus 10 per- 


cent ad valorem. 


Both items were previously classified un- 
der No. 421 and were dutiable at 7.50 bolivars 
per gross kilogram, plus 10 percent ad 
valorem. The resolution became effective 
on August 20, 1951, for importations by air, 
and August 28, 1951, for shipments other 
than by air. The higher duties on women’s 
handbags were imposed to provide addi- 
tional protection to domestic manufactures 
from imports. 
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Beverages ed to 7,121,501 barrels (1 barrel=25 imperial 


CONSUMPTION OF Hops FOR BEER, BRAZIL 


The production of hops in Brazil, esti- 
mated to be less than 1 metric ton per year, 
is of little commercial importance; con- 
sumption, therefore, is roughly equal to 


Hops used in the Brazilian brewing in- 


gallons), a small decline from 1949 levels. 
In the first 5 months of 1951, production was 
2,927,988 barrels, compared with 2,776,924 
barrels in the like period of 1950. It would 
appear that Canadian beer production in 1951 
could easily reach 7,400,000 barrels, an in- 


West Indies fruit fly. The only counter- 
measure taken before the war was the use 


though the plant had a record output in 
1950, with net sales of more than $660,000, 
it has been behind in filling orders. The 
expansion program also includes construc- 
tion of a new storage bin, scheduled for 
completion in August 1951. Increased stor- 
age capacity will enable the factory to con- 


about 800 short tons, which has been used 


imports. crease of about 4 percent over production in tinue operations during temporary trans- = 
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largest brewing firm in Brazil stated recently . - average of 150 in the 6-month period Janu- 
that his concern, in order to meet an expected Chemieals ary-June 1951. (1948—100.) C 
heavy demand for beer within the next few - 
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ALGERIA ITALY 
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made by that firm in 1950 and was the largest Production of phosphate rock in Algeria in A conference of Italian industrialists and 
quantity purchased by that company in any the second quarter of 1951 totaled 189,425 national and regional mining experts was . 
one year. Officials of smaller breweries also metric tons, about 30,000 tons more than in held at Palermo, Sicily, in August 1951, . 
stated that, owing to an increased demand the first quarter. Exports (217,890 tons) in Discussion centered on increasing sulfur y 
for beer, their requirements for hops were the second quarter were considerably higher, production by replacement of old drilling 
greater this year than in any previous year. especially to Eastern European countries. and .processing equipment, additional re- f 
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ports are made in the early months of each 
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dustry come primarily from the United 
States, which furnished 85 percent of the 
total supply in 1950, 84 percent in 1949, and 
83 percent in 1948. Other important supply- 
ing countries in 1950 were Belgium and the 
Netherlands, which furnished 9 percent and 
4 percent, respectively, of the total for that 
year. 

The price of imported hops rose slightly 
between 1950 and early 1951. The declared 
invoice value during 1950 averaged about 
39 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro = about US $0.054) 
per kilogram (1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds), or 
about $0.95 a pound; in 1951 it increased 
to nearly 43 cruzeiros, about $1.05 per pound. 
The cost to brewers in Rio de Janeiro is 
about 45-47 cruzeiros per kilogram, it is 
reported. 

The trade has had no difficulty in im- 
porting hops from the United States in the 
past year, as hops continue to be on the list 
of products for which the Bank of Brazil 
will issue dollar exchange. With the ex- 
change situation currently much improved 
over that of last year, brewers expect to 
receive all the hops they require from the 
United States. 


CANADA’S USE OF Hops IN BEER 
PRODUCTION 


On the basis of estimated plantings of hops 
and the average yield over the past 5 years, 
hop production in Canada in 1951 is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 to 2,100,000 pounds. 

Beer production in Canada is currently at 
a& peak rate and is expected to reach a record 
level this year. At the current rate of use, 
the industry will need about 4,600,000 pounds 
of hops in 1951, of which 2,500,000 to 2,600,- 
000 pounds will be imported, nearly all from 
the United States. 
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of small hand-operated dusting machines to 
spread insecticides. By 1948, when the export 
market again became attractive, losses were 
of great concern, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture made an appropriation to be used in 
combatting the fruit fly. However, the fund 
was not used until December 1950, when 
small-scale efforts were made to spread by 
airplane dust containing 12-percent benzene 
hexachloride. 

The Ministry appropriated 2,000,000 cru- 
zeiros ($100,000) in 1951 for extensive dust- 
ing operations over the entire Rio de Janeiro 
citrus region. Dusting by helicopter began 
in the second week of August with material 
containing 5-percent DDT mixed with talc. 
If the program proves successful, the Minis- 
try plans to buy two additional helicopters 
of larger capacity for work in other citrus 
areas, probably in Sao Paulo. 


PROJECTS To PRODUCE SuLFuR, CANADA 


The Shell Oil Co. of Canada at Jumping 
Pond, Alberta, Canada, and the Royalite Oil 
Co., Ltd., Turner Valley, are scheduled to 
begin production of elemental sulfur from 
petroleum gases about March 1952. The two 
projects are expected to produce a total of 
20,000 to 30,000 tons of sulfur annually. It 
is understood that several other oil com- 
panies have plans to produce sulfur, but 
definite arrangements have not yet been 
reported. 


EXPANSION AT SODIUM-SULFATE PLANT, 
CANADA 


A new drying unit at the Saskatchewan 
government sodium-sulfate plant at Chaplin, 
Canada, was put in operation in the second 
quarter of 1951 and will increase daily pro- 


mostly in fertilizer manufacture. A permit 
to export was obtained by the domestic pur- 
chaser of the sulfur, and shipments to the 
United States began in July 1951. Export 
possibilities may give new impetus to pro- 
duction at the mine. 

No further developments in plans to ac- 
tivate sulfur deposits at El Mayor have been 
reported, but work is expected to begin when 
the necessary concession is obtained from 
the Government. 


SULFUR ExPporTs, NORWAY 


Norway’s exports of sulfur in 1951 are 
expected to remain at about the same level 
as in 1950—76,000 metric tons. Exports in 


the first 5 months of 1951 totaled 35,000 
tons. 


LARGER EXPANSION EXPECTED, SWEDEN 


The Swedish chemical industry plans an 
even larger expansion than it achieved in the 
period 1940-50, according to a survey recently 
conducted by the Central Operating Man- 
agement Association on the anticipated in- 
crease in demand for electric power. Chem- 
ical producers have indicated that they ex- 
pect to use 7 percent more power annually 
between 1950 and 1956. 


PHOSPHATE DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


The Palabora Phosphate Vermiculite Co., 
South Africa, has sold its phosphate deposits 
and plant to the South African Iron and 
Steel Industrial Corporation (ISCOR). The 
vermiculite plant remains with the Palabora 
company. 

The Union’s Ministry of Economic Affairs 
plans to take over rights to the exploitation 
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and development of substantial phospnate 
deposits in the northeastern Transvaal; the 
industry is to be carried on by a utility- 
development company. The final form in 
which the project will be undertaken is to be 
submitted to the Cabinet for consideration. 


New SULFuR PLANT PLANNED, U. K. 


A large petroleum company in the United 
Kingdom announced in June 1951 that work 
on a plant for production of sulfur will begin 
soon at Fawley, Southampton. Annual Cca- 
pacity is estimated at about 12,000 long tons 
of 95-percent sulfur. Completion of the 
plant is expected early in 1953. 


Foodstutis 


CANADIAN EGG AND POULTRY SITUATION 


Canadian egg production in both the sec- 
ond quarter and the first 6 months of 1951 
was slightly below 1950 levels. Poultry meat 
production was also slightly below the level 
of the preceding year. 

The chick hatch to the end of June 1951, 
however, was 26 percent greater and the 
turkey hatch was 11 percent greater than in 
the first half of 1950. 

The market for both eggs and poultry in 
Canada during the first 6 months of 1951 
was strong, as domestic consumption in- 
creased, and prices tended upward. 

Both egg and poultry exports in the first 
half of 1951 were below 1950 levels. Imports 
of eggs and poultry, although still small, in- 
creased significantly in the first half of this 
year. 

Egg and poultry production in the coming 
fall and winter are expected to increase over 
production in the preceding year, reflecting 
the larger 1951 hatch. 


ICELANDIC SUMMER HERRING FISHERY 


Iceland’s summer herring fishery up to 
August 11, 1951, was disappointing. Catches 
during the first 2 weeks of the season at the 
beginning of July were promising, but later 
fishing boats sighted herring infrequently 
and in relatively small numbers. Although 
the catch to August 11, 1951, totaled 53,904 
metric tons—about twice last year’s catch at 
the same time—26,698 tons, it is below the 
average of the past 6 years. 


Leather & Products 


‘ 
CANADIAN LEATHER FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


In the first 5 months of 1951, leather-foot- 
wear production in Canada totaled 15,657,- 
196 pairs, compared with 14,074,658 pairs in 
the corresponding period of 1950. During 
May, the most recent month for which, data 
are available, output amounted to 3,179,221 
pairs, a decrease of 107,840 pairs from the 
preceding month and an increase of 358,526 
pairs over May 1950. 

The 272 footwear factories in operation 
during May were located as follows: Quebec, 
168; Ontario, 83; British Columbia, 9; Mani- 
toba, 6; New Brunswick, 3; Nova Scotia, 2; 
end Alberta, 1. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographie 
Produets 


Few 16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
AUSTRIA 


Four 16-mm. commercial theaters are 
known to be operating in Austria—two in 
Vienna, one in Graz, and one in Muhlen. 
The seating capacities of these theaters 
range from 150 to 350. It is reported that 
there are probably many showings of 16-mm. 
theatrical films in theaters not designated 
as 16-mm. theaters and not known to be 
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exhibiting 16-mm. films. There are also ap- 
proximately 80 or 90 mobile 16-mm. projec- 
tion units operating throughout the country. 
These mobile units, which exhibit largely 
cultural, technical, advertising, and religious 
films, are owned by religious organizations, 
Provincial governments, farmers’ groups, 
labor groups, political organizations, indus- 
trial firms, Russian propaganda organiza- 
tions, and private individuals. 

The largest number of 16-mm. entertain- 
ment films being exhibited in Austria are 
of German origin and consist of fairy tales 
and other children’s films and copies of old 
35-mm. German films. In the Provinces of 
Burgenland and in Lower Austria, both in 
the Russian Zone of Occupation, Russian 
16-mm. films are being distributed by Sovex- 
port. No United States 16-mm. theatrical 
motion pictures are imported into Austria. 

Because of the relatively large number of 
35-mm. theaters in operation in Austria and 
their low admission prices, possibilities of 
establishing 16-mm. theaters on a permanent 
basis appear remote. A new organization, 
is trying to promote the distribution of 
16-mm. theatrical films and hopes to estab- 
lish and manage a group of 16-mm. theaters. 


ACTION FILMS POPULAR IN HAITI 


United States films in general continue to 
be preferred by the majority of Haitians, 
although French pictures occupy a promi- 
nent second position. Distribution of mo- 
tion pictures in Haiti is handled by three 
firms. One _ distributor handles United 
States films almost exclusively and in 1950 
reportedly imported 100 United States films. 
A second distributor imports approximately 
half United States films and half foreign, 
mostly French, and is reported to have im- 
ported 60 United States films last year. A 
third distributor handles mainly French 
films and imports about 40 to 45 films a 
year. It is estimated that 50 percent of 
the films imported are of United States 
origin, 40 percent are French, and the re- 
mainder come from other countries. 

There are 20 theaters in Haiti, 3 of which 
are equipped to show 16-mm. films only. 
The total seating capacity of the 17 theaters 
equipped to show 35-mm. films is approxi- 
mately 6,850. Motion-picture distributors 
are unanimous in stating that action-type 
films are favorites in Haiti. Western films, 
both serials and full-length features, are 
popular, but equally well received are swash- 
buckling films combining swordplay and 
romance. 


VISUAL EDUCATION POPULAR IN INDIA 


The past year in India is notable for a 
marked increase in interest in visual educa- 
tion and in the use of 16-mm. films for edu- 
cational purposes. Educational film pro- 
grams are held in most schools, factories, 
mills, labor welfare centers, hospitals, and 
community service organizations. Some of 
these institutions have their own projection 
equipment, others are given programs 
through their municipal visual education of- 
fices or through the Provincial governments’ 
education, health, and publicity depart- 
ments. One State government is known to 
have an extensive film program through its 
fleet of 26 mobile 16-mm. units. Film pro- 
grams in rural and urban areas are also be- 
ing conducted through local governments in 
some of the States. That the use of 16-mm. 
films for visual education has increased con- 
siderably is evident through the several re- 
quests for films received by the United States 
Information Service in recent months from 
groups that have “just bought a 16-mm. 
projector.” 

The Bombay government has stressed the 
need for more educational films for use in 
schools and rural areas and has suggested 
that the Government should establish addi- 
tional film-lending libraries to meet the 
needs of schools and colleges. The Visual 
Education Department of Bombay has one 
of the largest educational film libraries in 


India, with over 250 film titles. The Gov- 
ernment of India has produced several agri- 
cultural films which are widely shown to 
farmers and village groups through the 800 
independent and Government-owned mobile 
units. 

Sixteen-millimeter educational films are 
available from various sources, including for- 
eign government agencies, such as the United 
States Information Service and the Govern- 
ment of India Films Division, film libraries 
operating on a noncommercial basis, and 
commercial film companies. Because of ex- 
isting import restrictions most imports of 
16-mm. projectors are from soft-currency 
areas, principally the United Kingdom. 


TURKISH PICTURE INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The Turkish film industry has made con- 
siderable progress both in quality and quan- 
tity of productions. During the 1949-50 film 
year 20 feature films were produced, this 
number was increased to 24 during the 1950— 
51 season, and forecasts for the coming year 
indicate that production will reach about 35 
films. The market has a good supply of 
raw-stock film, especially from Belgium. 
Turkish producers have also succeeded in ob- 
taining an allocation of $50,000 for imports 
of raw-stock film from the United States. 

Probably the principal factor in this ex- 
pansion has been the admission tax differ- 
ential in favor of Turkish-produced films, 
The admission tax for Turkish films is 25 per- 
cent, as compared with 70 percent tax for im- 
ported films. This 45 percent tax differential 
in favor of Turkish films virtually compels 
theater owners to show Turkish films. In 
taking advantage of this situation the Turk- 
ish film industry is invading the market by 
putting into circulation more than 10 copies 
of a film at one time. As a result, no matter 
how successful and good a foreign film may 
be, the difference in net revenue is so great 
that a number of importers and distributors 
specializing entirely in foreign films began 
distributing Turkish films. 

Although the public still gives definite 
preference to United States films, it is re- 
ported that Italian films are constantly in- 
creasing in popularity and constitute a 
threat to British and French films on the 
market. During the first 5 months of 1951, 
a total of 134 feature films were exhibited in 
Istanbul. Of these, 92 were United States 
films; 13 were Turkish productions; 10 were 
Italian; 9, French; 9, British; and 1 was an 
Argentine film. Of the 92 United States 
films released, 31 were dubbed and 16 were 
reissues. 


U. S. EXports OF MOTION-PICTURE FILM 
AND EQUIPMENT INCREASE 


The total value of United States exports 
of motion-picture film and equipment in the 
first 6 months of 1951 amounted to $13,- 
889,832, an increase of 26 percent over exports 
in the first half of 1950 valued at $10,991,425. 
Preliminary statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census show that there were substantial 
gains in exports of exposed feature films and 
motion-picture equipment in the first 6 
months of 1951, which more than offset a 
sizable drop in exports of 35-mm. unexposed, 
positive, raw-stock film. 

Exports of exposed feature films totaled 
153,972,897 linear feet, valued at $4,980,456, 
an increase of more than 25,000,000 linear 
feet over the January—June 1950 total. For- 
eign shipments of 35-mm. positive feature 
films were the big factor in this increase. 
Exports of 16-mm. feature films were also 
somewhat higher in the first half of 1951. 

Exports of motion-picture equipment, in- 
cluding cameras, projection and sound 
equipment, were valued at $5,455,639 in the 
first half of 1951, more than 28 percent 
higher than the total of $4,250,004 in the 
first half of 1950. Exports of 16-mm. sound 
projectors continued to increase. 

The following table shows details of ex- 
ports of motion-picture film and equipment 
during the first half of 1950 and 1951; 
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United States Exports of Motion-Picture Film and Equipment, January—June 1950 and 1951 


Item 


Unexposed, sensitized, film (raw stock): 
35-mm. positive _- 
35-mm. negative 
16-mm. positive 
16-mm. negative 
8-mm. positive 
8-mm. negative 


ee 


Exposed or developed feature film: 
35-mm. negative ue 
16-mm. negative 
35-mm. positive 
16-mm. positive -- 


Total 


Cameras: 
35-mm . . 
16-mm. 
8-mm -_ . 


Total _ - 


Projectors: 
35-mm 
16-mm. silent 
16-mm. sound 
S-mm _ - . 


Total 


Other equipment: 
Sound-recording 
Sound-reproducing 
Arc lamps 
Screens 
Projection equipment parts - - 


Total 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


THE IRANIAN GUM-TRAGACANTH INDUSTRY 


Gum tragacanth is obtained from certain 
small plants of the genus Astragalus which 
grow wild in Iran and other countries of the 
Near and Middle East, especially at medium 
to high altitudes. It has a variety of uses 
in the making of medicine, cosmetics, and 
confectionery, and in dyeing, waterproofing, 
and other operations. 

In Iran all the Astragalus grows wild, re- 
ceiving no assistance from human hands. 
The plant rises only a few inches from the 
ground. It does not grow in clumps, but as 
separate plants, which are generally scattered 
at intervals of from 5 to 30 meters. It is 
found in the mountains and in high altitude 
deserts, especially on sandy slopes. Although 
it is indigenous to most parts of the Iranian 
plateau, it is only gathered commercially in 
those areas where it grows thickly enough 
to make collection remunerative. In gen- 
eral, the central region of Iran, especially on 
or near the eastern slopes of the Zagros 
Mountains, is the best for the collection of 
the gum, and Isfahan is the principal market. 

The plant is a perennial with a life span 
of about 5 years. It can be tapped for gum 
in its first year and every 2 years thereafter, 
but will not yield gum in two successive 
years. 

Specialists scout the gum-producing re- 
gion and lease for 1 year the most promising 
areas. Since most of the suitable land is 
desert or barren mountain land, it can be 
rented at a low price. Much of the land is 
public property and must be rented from 
the Government. Individual leases range in 
size from 4 to 400 square kilometers (1 
kilometer =0.621 mile). 

Harvesting runs from May to the end of 
October, labor being recuited by the lessee, 
from the farms and villages close to his land. 
Labor ,is paid on the spot for all gum col- 
lected at a rate equal to 75 percent of the 
price the lessee expects to obtain in the 
market. The producer (lessee) provides a 
small digging tool and a knife or razor blade 
to each worker. 
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January-June 1950 


Linear feet 


Number 


January-June 1951 


Dollars Linear feet Dollars 
, 593, 308 1, 321, 437 66, 460, 106 1, 067, 860 
20, 131, 822 683, 063 27, 160, 442 1, 037, 899 
9, 782, 188 250, 984 19, 054, 036 241, 072 
, 551, 552 426, 923 | 29, 808, 571 854, 824 
210, 807 16, 985 | 232, 913 | 17,711 
2, 807, 454 184, 953 3, 468, 245 | 234, 371 
, 077, 131 2, 884, 345 146, 184, 313 | 3, 453, 737 
953, 689 | 209, 270 | 6, 076, 405 | 360, 967 
900, 789 | 40, 450 996, 484 58, 423 
, 817, 495 3, 140, 135 | 130, 722, 971 4, 051, 255 
3, 557, 886 | 377, 221 | 16, 177, 037 | 509, 811 
229, 859 | 3, 857, 076 | 153, 972, 897 | 4, 980, 456 

| Dollars Number Dollars 
42 | 97, 783 | 52 59, 576 
2, 472 | 293, 023 | 3, 601 468, 120 
4,117 | 218, 903 | 5, 233 | 264, 713 
6, 631 | 609, 709 | 8, 886 792, 409 

—S—S—S.|Oo——[=—==—=—= = — 
} | 

646 | 258, 988 | 1, 033 482, 285 
1, 542 | 158, 275 | 1, 682 127, 921 
3, 345 | 828, 890 5, 620 1, 499, 643 
3, 285 | 187, 538 | 3, 259 192, 066 
8, 818 1, 433, 691 11, 594 | 2, 301, 915 
452, 480 332, 003 
393, 695 523, 148 
416 66, 154 657 155, 774 

199, 782 2: 

1, 094, 493 1, 
2, 206, 604 2, 36 





The worker must not only spot the gum- 
producing varieties (various closely related 
varieties appear almost exactly like the gum- 
bearing kind, but they produce no gum), 
but he must recognize those tapped the year 
before, and those currently ready for tap- 
ping. The root is exposed and an incision 
made therein. The gum oozes out and 
hardens. Two principal varieties of Astra- 
galus produce tragacanth ribbon and 
tragacanth flakes. The ribbon type is col- 
lected the day after tapping and the flakes 
are gathered 20 days after the incision. The 
collection of the ribbon extends from May 
until October; flakes are gathered from July 
until the end of October. The average yield 
of a single plant is about 3 grams of ribbon 
or 5 to 20 grams of flakes per tapping every 
2 years. 

The producer who finances the workers is 
himself generally financed by the wholesale 
merchants of the principal marketing cen- 
ters. The producer buys the gum from his 
workers by the kilogram (1 kilogram=2.205 
pounds) and ships it to the marketing cen- 
ters in boxes or bags. The principal markets 
are Isfahan, the most important, Hamadan, 
Shiraz and Tehran. The purchase price de- 
pends upon the quality, which is based upon 
the color of the gum, the pure white gum 
being the best quality. 

There are five grades of both ribbon and 
flakes, known by their numbers, No. 1 being 
the best. The wholesaler expertly grades 
and packs the gum, which requires no 
processing. The ribbons are packed in boxes, 
and the flakes are shipped in bags. All gum 
is for export; none is for domestic consump- 
tion. The boxes are all of the same size, but 
each grade has a different weight per box, 
the better grades weighing less. The box 
weight for ribbon ranges from 70 to 120 
kilograms, according to grade. The bags in 
which flake is packed are all the same size, 
but they run from 62 to 75 kilograms, ac- 
cording to grade. 

Export statistics give an accurate estimate 
of production, as no tragacanth is consumed 
domestically nor imported. There has been 
little carry-over during the last few years. 

An Isfahan merchant dealing in tragacanth 
has estimated that Iran produces about 400 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds) of 


ribbon type, of which 100 tons come from 
the Isfahan region, and 2,200 tons of flake 
type, of which 1,200 tons come from the Is- 
fahan area. 

The volume of collection depends almost 
entirely on price and weather. The export 
price determines how many workers can be 
hired, how much they can be paid, how much 
land should be leased, and whether the work- 
ers have an incentive to search farther afield 
for the gum. The amount of snow and rain 
in winter and spring controls the quantity 
of gum available for tapping. 

Official Iranian export statistics in metric 
tons, and value in rials, in parentheses, are: 
March 1948 to March 1949—2,497 (105,235,- 
000); March 1949 to March 1950—2,142 (83,- 
961,000); March 1950 to January 1951— 
3,288 (155,336,000). (The rate of 48 rials to 
US$1 is generally used in export transac- 
tions.) 

The United States and the United King- 
dom are normally the largest buyers of Iran- 
ian tragacanth, but in the last 2 years France 
has been purchasing larger quantities than 
the United States. The United States pro- 
portionate share of the market decreased no- 
ticeably. Germany also came into the mar- 
ket strongly in the last 3 years, and during 
the period March 1950 to January 1951, the 
Netherlands was an important buyer. Trade 
sources report that in the past year consid- 
erable quantities were shipped to the U. 8S. 
S. R., but the official Iranian customs statis- 
tics give no indication of this exportation. 
In general, according to trade sources, the 
United Kingdom and the United States are 
the big buyers of ribbon, especially of the 
better grades; and the United Kingdom takes 
about twice as much as the United States. 
On the other hand, the United States usually 
purchases more flakes than the British. 

Tehran is the principal exporting center, 
the other collecting and/or marketing cen- 
ters selling to the export firms in the capi- 
tal, the tragacanth being already packed for 
outshipment. 

In mid-May 1951, no stocks of gum traga- 
canth remained in the country. By the end 
of June, however, the new crop was expected 
to begin coming into the markets from the 
country, and by the end of August exporting 
was expected to be well under way. 

Since the end of the war, demand and 
prices have, in general, shown a steady yearly 
increase. However, April 1951 prices declined 
15 percent because of rumors that the United 
States would reduce its imports. The heavy 
demand last year encouraged producers to 
lease much greater areas this year, and they 
have been more active than usual in recruit- 
ing workers to gather the crop. Rain has 
been sufficient to insure a good crop, and it 
is predicted that production this year will 
be appreciably greater than last year’s good 
crop. 

SWEDEN’s IMPORTS 


Sweden’s imports of solid rosin in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 2,019 metric tons, 
valued at 1,841,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown 

-US$0.193), compared with 1,800 tons 
(1,562,000 crowns) in the _ corresponding 
period of 1950 and 4,776 tons (4,153,000 
crowns) in the fourth quarter of that year. 
About 68 percent of imports of rosin in 1950 
were from the United States. 

Imports of turpentine in the first quarter 
of 1951, although higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1950, decreased sharply 
from those in the first fourth quarter. They 
amounted to 41 tons (77,000 crowns) in the 
first 3 months of 1951, compared with 4 tons 
(4,000 crowns) in the period January—March 
1950 and 300 tons (398,000 crowns) in the 
fourth quarter of 1950. 

Tall-oil imports increased substantially in 
the first quarter of 1951 (634 tons; 635,000 
crowns) and were more than twice those in 
the calendar year 1950. 





Italy’s production of pyrites in April 1951 
totaled 52,079 metric tons and of sulfur 
15,959 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Paints & Pigments 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE IN SHORT £UPPLY, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Titanium dioxide is in very short supply 
in Western Germany. Even domestic de- 
mand cannot be met and none is available 
for export. A firm in Leverkusen is the only 
producer. 


MaprRAs (INDIA) GOVERNMENT TO ESTAB- 
LISH PAINT AND LITHOPONE PLANTS 


The government of Madras, India, plans to 
establish paint and lithopone industries. 
As a result of a recent survey, it is proposed 
to erect a paint factory with an annual 
capacity of 2,000 long tons at Thimman- 
cherla and a lithopone plant of 2,500-ton 
capacity at Vempalle. These industries are 
being opened to private operation; the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to help financially and 
otherwise. 


Pulp & Paper 


Swiss CoMPANY To Cur TIMBER IN 
CANADA 


A representative of a large Swiss company 
has been accorded signal rights to cut tim- 
ber in Labrador. The company is capitalized 
at C$3,000,000 in cash and will employ 1,500 
men with a yearly payroll stated to be in 
excess Of C$2,000,000. The company is to cut 
200,000 cords a year, no more and no less, and 
is to pay the Newfoundland government 
US$5 a cord as stumpage. Pulpwood is under- 
stood to be largely envisaged. Should market 
quotations fall, the company has the right 
to reduce this figure but not below $2.50 a 
cord. 

The company undertakes to establish two 
townsites complete with schools, churches, 
and other facilities equipped with up-to-date 
installations. Modern reforestation is to be 
carried out and a chair for the teaching of 
silviculture established by the company at 
St. John’s Memorial University, as well as a 
“forestry farm’’ where Newfoundlanders will 
be taught the latest techniques in forestry 
and agriculture. 

The new corporation will have cutting 
rights over about 1,500 square miles of the 
Lake Melville area, said to contain 8,000,000 
cords of wood. The Government maintains 
that by cutting 200,000 cords annually no 
more than the natural yearly growth will be 
felled. The wood will be shipped to Europe 
for the manufacture of paper. 

If this venture works out, it will bring 
great economic benefits to Newfoundland and 
in particular to Labrador, where virtually 
nothing has been done to exploit the vast 
resources. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR PAPER IN CUBA 


The over-all consumption of pulp, paper, 
and paper products in Cuba was higher in 
1950 than in 1949, and the demand for these 
products has greatly increased. As a result 
of this demand and shortages in the world 
market following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea the buyer’s market existing in 
Cuba during the first half of 1950 changed 
to a seller’s market in the second half of the 
year. 

The increased demand for pulp was 
brought about by greater production by 
Cuba’s two paper mills in 1950—a 17 percent 
increase in paper production and a 53 per- 
cent increase in paperboard production over 
1949—and because the country’s only manu- 
facturer of rayon yarn and fiber increased 
its production 218 percent. These three com- 
panies state that their 1951 wood-pulp re- 
quirements will be considerably larger. The 
increase in price of wood pulp in the second 
half of 1950 did not decrease the demand 
for this product. 

The increased demand for paper of all 
sorts was brought about by greater con- 
sumption during 1950 than during the pre- 
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ceding year; by a desire to build up inven- 
tories, which are reported to have been lower 
at the beginning of the year than at any 
time since the war; and by speculators and 
hoarders. The increase in consumption re- 
flected the general rise in industrial and com- 
mercial activity. The greatest increases in 
consumption are reported to have occurred 
in the printing and publishing industry and 
to a slightly lesser degree in the paper bag 
and box industries. Sugar mills used more 
multilayer paper bags during 1950 than in 
any preceding year. 

Despite increased prices during the second 
half of 1950, imports of pulp and paper were 
considerably greater during the year than in 
1949. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE ACUTE IN GOLD 
COAST 


British Gold Coast local publishers are 
worried because of the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining newsprint from the United 
Kingdom. At least two new daily news- 
papers that had planned to come out last 
May and June have been forced to delay 
publication because of the newsprint 
shortage. 


Pup PRICES CURTAIL DANISH OPERATIONS 


The steeply rising price of pulp was the 
paramount problem of the Danish paper in- 
dustry in 1950. The principal paper mills 
made steady progress in their programs of 
modernizing and expanding facilities, and 
for the greater part of the year increased 
rate of production as rapidly as growing Ca- 
pacity permitted. By the last quarter, how- 
ever, high prices and competitive demand in 
the Scandinavian pulp market obviously 
restricted the flow of supplies to the Danish 
mills, and, as every indication forecast still 
further price rises and deterioration in the 
supply situation, the industry cautiously 
reduced manufacturing operations. Some 
additional supplies of pulp could be obtained 
at higher than market prices, but the in- 
dustry hesitated to risk paper production 
at cost levels that might well prove uneco- 
nomical. 

In view of the limited quantity of pulp 
available at market prices Danish mills are 
obliged to hold operations somewhat below 
potential capacity until conditions appear 
more favorable. No reduction in annual 
output is contemplated, but the mills will 
not take full advantage of recently expanded 
facilities to realize the substantial increase 
in output envisioned as the ultimate objec- 
tive of the modernization program. 

Despite reduced operations in the last 
quarter of 1950 paper and paperboard pro- 
duction for the year totaled roughly 105,000 
metric tons, an increase of about 8 percent 
over the 1949 total. Unless the pulp supply 
situation improves materially, 1951 opera- 
tions probably will not exceed 90 percent 
of capacity. However, even at 90 percent 
of present capacity annual output can be 
maintained at the 1950 level. 

Over-all output of miscellaneous con- 
verted products rose about 15 percent in 
1950. Late in the year the industry began 
to feel the effects of tightening supplies, 
although precautionary stockpiling had in- 
creased inventories of some imported re- 
quirements. Faced with the prospect of 
steadily rising prices, dealers had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to stock up on 
the most important types of paper and pa- 
perboard, which for several months were 
exempt from licensing requirements if im- 
ported from various European sources. 
Consequently over-all volumes of imports 
rose about 22 percent above the 1949 total. 

Because the serious deterioration in Den- 
mark’s foreign-exchange position has re- 
sulted in reimposition of many import 
controls, the volume of future imports will 
depend primarily upon price movements in 
supply markets. At price levels prevailing 
in the first quarter of 1951 some margin of 
reduction in over-all volume appears certain, 


with the strong possibility of sharper cuts 
if prices continue to rise. Consequently the 
industry hesitates to draw too heavily upon 
current inventories because they may be 
required more urgently later in the year. 
Although it is anticipated that 1951 produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard will approx- 
imate the 1950 level, a reduction in output 
of converted products appears inevitable. 


PAPER MILL PLANNED FOR UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


It has been reliably reported that certain 
industrial and financial interests in Johan- 
nesburg have under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a paper mill near Sabie in the 
Eastern Transvaal. Present plans, which may 
be a bit optimistic, call for an output of ap- 
proximately 20,000 short tons of newsprint 
in 1955, the first year of production. It is 
contemplated that this figure will rise to the 
anticipated final capacity of 40,000 tons after 
a few years. It is reported that preliminary 
plans have been completed, a definite site has 
been chosen, and suitable timber is available. 
The mill will be privately controlled, but the 
Newspaper Press Union has guaranteed to 
take all tonnage produced. 


PAPER PRICES RISE IN U. K. 


The following review of pricing conditions 
in the British pulp and paper market is taken 
from the Financial Times of London. 

During July practically every class of home- 
produced paper went up in price in Britain. 
Esparto papers rose by £5 a ton, “wood free” 
papers by £8, machine-glazed poster papers 
by £10, machine-glazed envelope paper by 
£15, machine-glazed unbleached sulfite by 
£20, and banks and bonds by a penny a 
pound. 

These rises, which mean that many im- 
portant classes of paper cost £160 or more a 
ton, are modest in relation to those that 
occurred at the beginning of the second 
quarter of the year. The reason is that they 
reflect mainly increased home-production 
costs, including the incidence of transport 
charges. Broadly speaking, imported-mate- 
rial costs were unchanged at the time of this 
report. 

In the commodity-market boom that fol- 
lowed the Korean outbreak, few price rises 
were more spectacular than those for paper- 
making products. Since then prices of a 
wide variety of commodities—wool, tin, cot- 
ton, and copra, to take only a few examples— 
have fallen back sharply from their peaks, 
but for wood pulp, the main paper-making 
material, a decline had not occurred up to 
the middle of July. 

In the United Kingdom buying of wood 
pulp is free except that for North American 
material special permission has to be ob- 
tained from the Ministry of Materials because 
of the dollar element. The market for wood 
pulp is a highly sensitive one and of great 
volatility, but it is not a “free’’ market in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 


Radio & Television 


MONTEVIDEO, URAGUAY, TO HAVE PRIVATE 
TV STATION 


A private company, formed 2 years ago to 
build a TV station in Montevideo had taken 
no effective action by early August. The 
company reportedly is waiting for SODRE's 
official installation in that city (see ForEIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY OF SEPTEMBER 3, 1951, p. 
12), to be apprised not only of the standards 
used but also of other technical details that 
must be approved by the Government com- 
mission before it can operate. 


Textiles 


SILK PRODUCTION ON DECLINE IN BRAZIL 


Silk production appears to be a dying in- 
dustry in Brazil despite a recent slow re- 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in the Carrier Division, 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Transportation 


New Airline Planned Between 
Mexico City and Guatemala 


For the first time in the history of Mexi- 
can commercial aviation, a Mexican airline 
will operate service between Mexico City and 
Guatemala, according to press reports of 
August 8, 1951. The organization of the 
company, to be known as “Q Mexicana,” is 
said to have been completed, and applica- 
tion has been made to the Departamento de 
Aeronautica Civil for the necessary conces- 
sion to operate Mexico-Guatemala, via 
Merida. 

In a discussion with an Official of the 
Departamento de Aeronautica Civil, the 
United States Embassy was informed that a 
study is being made of the application of 
Q@ Mexicana, and that the concession will 
almost certainly be granted, but that opera- 
tions will not begin for several months, prob- 
ably not until the beginning of 1952. 


Southern Pacifie Railroad 
Of Mexico 


A report from the United States Consulate 
in Mazatlan, Mexico, states that local rail- 
road workers recently interviewed President 
Aleman regarding the operating conditions 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico 
and enumerated a series of deficiencies, such 
as the lack of rolling stock, poor condition of 
the roadbed due to thin and worn out rails, 
loose embankments, lack of ballast and side- 
walks, the need of a modern telecommuni- 
cation system, the lack of elementary facili- 
ties in the machine shops, and the large 
majority of crossties in nonusable condition. 

According to a report from the United 
States Consulate in Nogales unconfirmed ru- 
mors are prevalent that the Mexican Fed- 
eral Government may purchase the 
Ferrocarril Sud-Pacifiice de Mexico. 


Central Paraguay Railway 
Statistics 


Traffic statistics recently released by the 
Central Paraguay Railway as reported by the 
United States Embassy in Asuncion for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, reflect a 
total of 177,253 metric tons of traffic handled, 
requiring 10,722 carloads. Transportation of 
wood fuel, ties and other service goods 
amounted to 7,260 cars. During the same 
period, passengers carried totaled 2,051,755. 
Comparable data for the year ended June 
30, 1950 are not given, however, figures for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, indicate 
that 164,909 tons and 2,041 head of cattle and 
2,443,714 passengers were transported. 


Activities in the 


Port of Beirut 
While the Port of Beirut in Lebanon has 
been normally active, it is difficult to book 


charter: ships for bulk cargos. There is a 
backlog in orders of timber from the Scandi- 
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navian region because charterers prefer re- 
munerative short run voyages around the 
Baltic to the long Mediterranean voyage. If 
Syria had not stopped its export of cereals 
there would be an enormous demand for 
charter ships in the area to transport the 
wheat and barley crops. The Syrian cotton 
crop is estimated at 50,000 tons this year of 
which 30,000 tons may require shipping space 
at a later date. 


Purchase of Two Spanish-Built 
Vessels for the Portuguese 


Merchant Marine 


Two medium-size freighters, the Lagoa and 
the Sete Cidades have been acquired by the 
Portuguese shipping company Carrogadores 
Acoreanos for service between continental 
Portugal, the adjacent islands of the Azores 
and Madeira, and North European ports. 
The two vessels are sister ships and were 
constructed in Bilbao by the sociedad Es- 
panola de Construccion Naval. The Lagoa 
arrived at Lisbon on August 7 and the Sete 
Cidades was expected to be delivered on Au- 
gust 14. The vessels are of 1450 tons, have 
a speed of 13 knots, and can accommodate 
seven passengers each. 

With their entry into service on this route 
other larger ships will presumably be avail- 
able for increasing the frequency of sailings 
on the company route between Portugal and 
the United States. 


Launching of the Eastern Star 


On August 2, the 6,200 gross ton, single 
screw, turbine driven cargo vessel Eastern 
Star was launched from the Belfast ship- 
yards of Harland & Wolff, Ltd. The vessel, 
built for Common Bros., Ltd. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Matheson & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, is of modern design equipped to carry 
general and refrigerated cargo, and has ac- 
commodations for 12 passengers. 

The cargo-handling equipment consists of 
one 50-ton, six 10-ton, and 10 5-ton tubular 
steel derricks, also 16 electric winches, two 
of which are fitted with auxiliary barrels for 
dealing with 50-ton loads. A special topping 
lift winch is also fitted on deck at each 5- 
and 10-ton derrick. 


Canadian Export and Import 
Rail Tariffs Are Increased 


As a result of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order dated August 2, 1951, 
which granted rail carriers operating in the 
United States increases in freight charges, 
the Canadian Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners has authorized, with certain excep- 
tions, an equal rise in Canadian tariffs. This 
follows the usual policy of allowing rates 
and charges between points in Canada and 
points in the United States, between points 
in the United States through Canada, and 
export rates between inland points and the 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic 
to increase to the same extent as those in the 
United States. 
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Chilean State Railways 
Allowed Rates Increase 


Ministry of Public Works decree No. 1,377 
of July 25, 1951, authorizes an increase of 
about 25 percent in the rates of the Chilean 
State Railways, to become effective August 
15, 1951. Insurance rates on parcel post, 
baggage, and livestock shipments are in- 
creased from 1 to 2 percent. 

The “Red Sur” and “Red Norte” (southern 
and northern networks) are authorized to 
make increases of 25 percent in their respec- 
tive passenger, baggage, and cargo rates; as 
well as for miscellaneous receipts, excluding 
loading, unloading, and transfer charges 
which may be increased 40 percent. Freight 
rates on livestock are increased by 35 percent. 

Freight rates on the Trans-Andean Rail- 
way likewise may be increased 25 percent, 
except on livestock for which a 35 percent 
increase has been approved. Passenger rates 
on this road may be increased by 50 percent, 
subject to prior approval of the Direccién 
General de Ferrocarriles of the Chilean Min- 
istry of Public Works and Communication. 

The Iquique-Pintados Railway was 
awarded a flat 25 percent increase, and the 
Arica-La Paz Railroad a similar increase in 
local tariffs. 

The Arica-La Paz Railroad has not been 
able to keep pace with the increased volume 
of trade to Bolivia, causing a critical conges- 
tion of merchandise in the customs at the 
Chilean port of Arica. The Chilean Govern- 
ment is studying plans to eliminate the cog 
section of this railroad between the stations 
of Central and Puquios, which is regarded as 
the most serious bottleneck to operations. 
The construction of a new section of some 40 
kilometers which would reduce the steep 
gradient and the addition of more modern 
locomotives, box and flat cars, are part of a 
governmental improvement program now un- 
der study. 


New Railway Station in 


Nuevo Laredo 


The American Consul reports that the con- 
struction of a new railway station in Nuevo 
Laredo to include main building, restaurant, 
general warehouses, express warehouse at an 
estimated cost of 7,000,000 pesos was com- 
menced on July 25, 1951. The project is ex- 
pected to be completed in September 1952. 


Air Service Between Reynosa 
And Mexico City To Be 
Inaugurated 


Aerea Transportes, S. A., of Mexico City, 
has announced that beginning on or about 
September 1, 1951, its company will inaugu- 
rate direct air service, both passenger and 
freight, between Reynosa and Mexico City. 
The new air route will be served by DC-3 
Douglas airplanes, capable of carrying 20 
passengers and about 1 ton of cargo. At an 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Spanish Trade Fairs Are 
Useful Stimulant To Trade 


As the annual Spanish Trade Fairs of Bar- 
celona and Valencia tend to stimulate that 
country’s international trade, particularly 
with the United States, the following infor- 
mation on the 1951 events may be of interest. 

About 7,750 firms exhibited at the Barce- 
lona Fair, June 10-30, 1951, of which 6,686 
were Spanish. More than 750,000 persons 
visited the Fair. Fifteen firms displayed 
United States products, and more than 100 
agents of United States firms were present 
among the thousand and more foreign firms 
which were represented. Other countries 
represented at this Fair were Belgium, Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Italy, the Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Western 
Germany. The number of buyers with 
breakdown between domestic and foreign 
is not available. Spain showed farm and 
dairy equipment and supplies, foodstuffs, 
leather, cork and wood products, metallur- 
gical, textile, and electrical equipment and 
products, graphic arts, chemical products, 
clocks, watches, radios, phonographs, office 
equipment, wines, and liqueurs. France 
displayed graphic arts, textiles, optical goods, 
medical supplies and products, luxury ar- 
ticles, automobiles, trucks, automotive parts 
and supplies, fire-fighting equipment, and 
machine tools. Most of the interest was 
centered in machinery, tools, radios, and 
radio parts, plastics, medical equipment, 
automobiles, trucks, and tractors. 

Of the total number of firms that par- 
ticipated, more than 260 from the following 
foreign countries took part in the Inter- 
national Sample Fair held in Valencia, May 
10-31, 1951: France 67 firms, Germany 60, 
England 39, Sweden 32, United States 18, 
Switzerland 16, Italy 12, also Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Luxembourg, Norway, and 
Pakistan. Mainly because of greater ex- 
change facilities, Germany, France, and 
Great Britain had the largest displays. 
These included cars, farm machinery, tools, 
mechanical devices, radios, and adding ma- 
chines. German calculators and other office 
equipment, cars, and machinery and equip- 
ment attracted a good deal of attention. 
More than 600,000 persons attended this 
event. 

Local ceramic and handicraft firms had 
good displays which included pottery, fans, 
woodwork, grill-work, mirrors, silver, and 
Toledo handicrafts. The furniture industry, 
important in Valencia, showed a varied as- 
sortment. The most interest was shown in 
machinery (agricultural and industrial), 
mechanical apparatus, automobiles and 
busses, radios, electrical equipment, and 
tools. It is reported that exhibitors received 
some orders and that foreign products 
attracted numerous buyers, despite the many 
import difficulties. Machinery, tools, and 
similar items could have been sold in larger 
quantities had they been available. 
Spanish-made ceramics, fans, mirrors, and 
handicrafts, received favorable comments 
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from foreign visitors. Locally made furni- 
ture, household items, as well as Moroccan 
leather goods, rugs, brass pottery, and per- 
fumes sold well to Spanish buyers. 

These fairs, which will be held on same 
dates in 1952 as in 1951, should prove to be 
better market places for United States prod- 
ucts than in the past if more dollars are 
allocated for the purchase of goods. The 
granting of dollar credits by the United 
States to Spain may be helpful in this re- 
spect. Firms interested in taking part in 
these events may wish to write either di- 
rectly to the International Sample Fair, 
Barcelona, or Valencia, Spain, or through the 
Office of the Commercial Attaché, Spanish 
Embassy, 1629 Columbia Road NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Antonio B. Caragol of 121 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., is the United 
States representative for the Valencia Fair. 


U.S. Participation Welcomed 
In Capetown Festival Fair 


The Festival Fair to be held in Capetown, 
South Africa, March 14 to April 5, 1952, in 
conjunction with the van Riebeeck Ter- 
centenary celebrations, offers an Opportunity 
for United States participation, according to 
the United States Embassy in Pretoria. 

This fair, the first of its kind in South 
Africa, will show, among other things, the 
results and achievements of 300 years of 
growth and development from the days of 
the first European settlement to the present- 
day agricultural, mining, commercial, and 
industrial structure of South Africa. Visi- 


















tors from many countries are expected to 
attend this event, which is characterized as 
a great national “shop-window.” 

Further details may be obtained either 
directly from the van Riebeeck Festival Fair, 
Capetown, South Africa, or through the Office 
of the Commercial Secretary, Embassy of 
the Union of South Africa, 3101 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 


Consumer Goods Predominated 
In Benelux Trade Exposition 


The Foire Internationale et Exposition 
Benelux Touristique, Gastronomique et 
Hoteliere, the leading trade fair of the Grand 
Duchy, was held in Luxembourg City July 7 
through 22, 1951, under the auspices of the 
Grand Duchess and the Luxembourg Gov- 
ernment. It was sponsored by the city of 
Luxembourg, the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Chamber of Artisans. 
The exhibition was reportedly well planned 
and organized and received the full support 
of commercial circles. 

Four huncred exhibitors, principally from 
Luxembourg, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, took part. There was no 
direct American participation, but European 
representatives of a number of United States 
firms had exhibits. Included in the exhibits 
were manufactured items, food, and agri- 
cultural products, and displays of the tourist 
and the hotel industries which contained a 
model of the interior of an American-type 
hotel. However, exhibits of consumer goods 


(Continued on p. 24) 





Official and International Sample Fair of Barcelona, June 1951. General view of the 
avenue giving access to the fair palaces and grounds. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 
Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial 6 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic § 
Basic 8 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Official '3 
Official 3 


Paraguay Guarani 


Free 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


units of foreign currency per dollar. with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic. the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa. and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pprox- 
1949 1950 1951 R: a Date 
(annual) | (annual) | (May tate | equivalent 1951 
‘ in U.S 
currency 
( 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 Aug 2 
( 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do 
(4) 214. 04 14. 25 14. 18 . 0705 Do 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | June 1 
4111.50 5 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 190.00 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | June 30 
31.10 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 43. 10 0232 Lo 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 O166 Do 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do 
79. 00 91. 04 85. OO ¥0. 00 O11 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 | June 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
7.91 8.77 7. 50 7. 55 1325 Do 
13. 50 » 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 Aug. 20 
17. 63 18. 36 17.75 18. 10 0552 | Aug. 20 
2.04 2.02 2.02 2 (2 4950 | July 31 
&. 65 &. 65 &. 65 8. 65 1156 Do 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 May 31 
7. 00 7. 00 7. 00 . 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 7. 25 7.25 1379 Do 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | July 20 
9. 00 9. 00 . 1111 Do, 
22. 00 30. 00 . 0333 Do 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 14. 95 .0669 | July 31 
18. 46 15. 54 15.11 15. 22 0657 Do 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 100 »=July 3! 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do 
42.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.13 2. 37 4219 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 5. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





! See explanatory notes for rate structure 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 

’ Average consists of April through December qucta- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

‘ Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

9 January/November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

© July/December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

!! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November/December. Rate established Nov. 9 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian average for February. 


New basic rate established 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73); auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
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structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, Prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02) 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es- 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions The 
uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and surcharges 
ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to importa- 
tions of merchandise included in Second, Third, and 
Fourth Categories. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate. 
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predominated. All products on display were 
available for purchase locally. 

Nearly 130,000 persons visited the fair, 
including those from neighboring areas in 
Belgium and France, most of whom were 
consumefs and retail traders. Household 
articles and agricultural equipment evoked 
the most interest. 

Inasmuch as a number of requests for 
space could not be granted, next year’s show 
is expected to be more extensive. Exact 
dates are not yet known. Further informa- 
tion on this year’s event may be obtained 
from the APOREX, Avenue de la Porte- 
Neuve No. 18, Luxembourg, Luxembourg 





Foreign Capital Plays Vital 
Role in South Afriea’s 
Development 

(Continued from p. 4) 


interests in mining, petroleum distribu- 
tion, and forestry rather than in manu- 
facturing activities, but this statement 
has much less validity if restricted solely 
to the Union of South Africa. Indeed, 
although private American capital has 
recently gone into South African gold 





Ecuador .—‘‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Novy. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontradé transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under anew foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
ind certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basis rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00) 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the de- 
gree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be onnessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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and copper mining, the trend appears to 
be for United States investment to be 
directed increasingly to industrial activ- 
ities in the Union. Motorcars, rubber rg oN Sean 
tires and products, office appliances, cos- Standards 
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screens and reportedly admitted they did not have a transmitter for broadcasting TV signals, did not broadcast sound 
with images, did not televise motion—claimed, without demonstration, that they could project still pictures. 
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Standards 
Status 
Lines Frames 

Australia: Bids submitted in 1950 for 625 
construction of a national station at 
Sydney. Operations are expected to 
begin in 1952. 
India: No present plans 
Iran: No plans 
Japan: 1 station—experimental (0.5 kw. 525 
New Zealand: Investigating technical as- 
pects to determine standards. 

AFRICA 
Egypt: No plans for near future 
Morocco: One station—Casablanca 819 
Completion expected in 1952. 
Tunisia: One station planned 
Union of South Africa: Under consider- 
ation, but no action yet taken. 
SUBMITTED BY: E. 8. Little, Electronics Division, NPA, U 


| Receiv- 
ers in As of 
use 


General 


Expect to manufacture domes- 
tically all receivers needed. 
TV will be demonstrated at 
Intl Radio & Electronics 
Exhibition at Bombay in 
February 1952, 

25 Two TV licenses pending in 
June 1951 
TV demonstrations in Cairo 
in May 1951, financed by 
French State TV Agency. 
Will include relay to Rabat, 
later to Meknes and Fes. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


German Signature of Torquay 
Protocol to General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE No. 792 
oF AuGusT 31, 1951) 


The Mission of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States has informed 
the Department of State that the Charge 
d’Affaires of the Mission is expected to sign’ 
the Torqua~ Protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade at the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations in New York to- 
morrow, September 1. Under the provisions 
of the protocol the Federal Republic will be- 
come a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on October 1, 30 days following 
its signature of the protocol. On the same 
date the tariff and other trade concessions 
negotiated by the Federal Republic at Tor- 
quay with the other contracting parties to 
the agreement, including the United States, 
will go into effect. 

The President of the United States is ex- 
pected to notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
shortly that the United States concessions 
initially negotiated with the Federal Republic 
at Torquay will go into effect on October 1. 

The Federal Republic of Germany will 
thus become the first among the seven “new” 
countries which negotiated at Torquay for 
accession to the agreement to become a con- 
tracting party. At Torquay the Federal Re- 
public negotiated with 20 contracting parties 
to the agreement and with 3 of the other 
acceding governments. Its accession brings 
the number of contracting parties to31. The 
German negotiations with the United States 
at Torquay were the first commercial negotia- 
tions between the two countries since the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty in 1923. 

German concessions negotiated at Torquay 
cover a very wide range of products and 
German participation in the negotiations 
constituted another important step in the 
integration of the Federal Republic into the 
international community. Federal Republic 
accession to the General Agreement is ex- 


1Germany signed as expected on Sep- 
tember 1. 
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pected to be of definite economic advantage 
to the Federal Republic as well as beneficial 
to the many countries for whose goods Ger- 
many is an important market and therefore 
will contribute to the attainment of the 
objectives of the European Recovery Program. 

All German concessions negotiated at Tor- 
quay will apply to goods imported from any 
country which is a contracting party to the 
Agreement. Thus many United States prod- 
ucts exported to Germany will benefit from 
German tariff reductions initially negotiated 
with other contracting parties. 

In acceding to the General Agreement the 
Federal Republic will not only make tariff 
reductions on specified products but will 
accept the obligation to conduct its foreign 
trade in accordance with the general pro- 
visions of the Agreement covering non- 
discrimination, internal taxation, and other 
matters. 

German negotiations at Torquay were 
based upon a draft of an entirely new German 
tariff law which is to go into effect at the 
same time that the Federal Republic accedes 
to the General Agreement. The new tariff 
is almost entirely on an ad valorem rather 
than a specific basis and is based to a large 
extent on the model nomenclature recom- 
mended in 1949 by the European Customs 
Union Study Group. 

The Allied High Commission for Germany 
will give up some of its powers over German 
foreign trade when the Federal Republic be- 
comes a contracting party to the General 
Agreement. On March 7, 1951, the Council 
of the High Commission promulgated cer- 
tain changes in the Occupation Statute af- 
fecting the reserved powers of the High Com- 
mission governing German foreign-trade 
matters. Under these changes, such powers 
are to be exercised to the extent necessary 
to ensure, among other things, “the observ- 
ance by the Federal Republic of the princi- 
ples of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade until the Federal Republic has become 
a party to the agreement and has assumed 
the obligations thereunder”’. 

As was announced on August 1 (Press Re- 
lease No. 690) the President, on that date no- 
tified the Secretary of the Treasury that after 
the close of business on August 31 trade- 
agreement concessions made by the United 
States would no longer be applied to the 





products of various areas, including the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and the Soviet Sec. 
tor of Berlin. 

Many of the United States concessions ne- 
gotiated with the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many at Torquay represent the first reduc- 
tions in United States tariffs on the items 
concerned since the 1930 rates were estab- 
lished. This is by reason of the fact that 
Germany has generally been the principal or 
a major supplier of such items and the 
United States has not previously negotiated 
with that country. 

The products to which concessions nego. 
tiated between the United States and the 
Federal Republic at Torquay will apply, are 
numerous, and represent a very substantial 
volume of trade. 


SUMMARY OF COMMODITIES COVERED 


At Torquay the United States obtained 
from the Federal Republic concessions on 
products which, in 1949, were imported into 
Western Germany from the United States 
to the value of $563,907,000, or almost three- 
fourths of total imports from the United 
States in that year. The concessions applied 
to 147 items in the new German tariff law. 
The postwar import level has been much 
higher than the prewar level because of the 
still abnormal economic conditions in 
Western Germany. 

The new German tariff law provides, in 

general, for duty-free treatment or very low 
tariff rates on raw materials and partially 
processed materials for use in further man- 
ufacturing. Consequently, many of the 
concessions negotiated with the United 
States are bindings of the new duties against 
future increases. More than four-fifths of 
the rates in the new tariff law are below 30 
percent ad valorem. 

The concessions apply to such important 
commodities as staple foodstuffs, processed 
fruits and vegetables, other agricultural and 
animal products, chemicals, tires, various 
kinds of machinery and appliances, motor 
vehicles, and other items. 

The German duty on wheat, the largest 
single import item in 1949, was bound at 20 
percent ad valorem. This duty is suspended 
at present. Corn, another large item, is 
duty-free. The draft tariff rates on unren- 
dered pig fat, dried milk, and unrefined lard 
are reduced. Duties were reduced or bound 
on dried beans and peas, soya beans, and 
other miscellaneous agricultural products. 

Tariff rates were reduced or bound on 
carbon black, borate compounds, various al- 
cohols and glues, and a large group of dis- 
infecting and insecticidal chemicals. Mod- 
erate rates or duty-free treatment for various 
petroleum products, lumber products, and 
naval stores were bound. Rates on rubber 
tires and tubes were reduced. Low rates or 
duty-free treatment will apply to certain 
types of goatskin leather and of furs. 

Low rates were fixed for metalworking 
and woodworking machine tools and for 
various industrial and other machinery and 
appliances. The tariff on typewriters was re- 
duced by almost one-fourth and low rates 
were bound for other types of office ma- 
chines. The tariff on heavy automobiles and 
trucks was reduced. 

In negotiations with other countries the 
Federal Republic made concessions on 1,350 
tariff classifications of which a number are 
of interest to United States exporters who 
will benefit by the concessions. 

United States concessions negotiated with 
the Federal Republic, apply to products im- 
ported into this country from Germany in 
1949 to the value of $6,853,000 or about one- 
sixth of the value of all United States im- 
ports from Germany in that year. In addi- 
tion, however, the products of the Federal 
Republic have benefited, under the most- 
favored-nation principle, by United States 
concessions initially negotiated with other 
countries at the two previous tariff confer- 
ences—at Geneva in 1947 and at Annecy, 
France, in 1949. It is estimated that these 
previous concessions apply to 45 percent of 
United States imports from Germany. 
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The principal dutiable imports from Ger- 
many into the United States on which the 
United States made concessions to the Fed- 
eral Repuwiic include certain wool yarns, 
certain types of cameras, decorated china 
and porcelain, metal drawing instruments, 
miscellaneous machinery, coal-tar deriva- 
tives, toys, clocks and clock movements, and 
other miscellaneous items. 

On decorated china of specified types, for- 
merly dutiable at 10 cents per dozen pieces 
plus 45 percent ad valorem, the concession 
rate will be 10 cents per dozen plus 35 per- 
cent ad valorem. On mechanical toys the 
rate of 70 percent ad valorem was reduced 
to 50 percent and other toys the rate was 
reduced from 70 percent ad valorem to 35 
percent. 

The United States duty on one type of 
cameras was reduced from 20 percent ad va- 
lorem to 15 percent. Wool yarn is dutiable at 
compound rates—various specific rates plus 
20 percent ad valorem. The ad valorem por- 
tion of the rates was reduced to 15 percent 
and the specific portion left unchanged. The 
rate on metal drawing instruments was re- 
duced from 45 percent ad valorem to 221% 
percent. 

In addition, there were reductions in the 
United States rates on dental burs, clocks 
and clock movements, printing and other 
machinery, and harmonicas, as well as con- 
cessions on miscellaneous items of less im- 
portance in trade. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


covery. Production of raw silk reached its 
peak of 751 metric tons in 1946-47, fell to a 
low of 61 tons in 1949-50, and then climbed 
to 135 tons for the year ended June 30, 1951. 

Extensive expansion of the industry is not 
expected, as the younger generation lacks 
the skill and interest to continue the in- 
dustry begun 20 years ago by Japanese 
colonists who are now too old to work. 
Further, the irrigation, fertilizing, and other 
scientific methods required to produce high- 
quality mulberry leaves and healthy silk- 
worms would prove unprofitable. 

Imports of both silk thread and silk fab- 
rics have dropped to insignificant figures, 
and exports have practically ceased. The 
use of rayon and nylon has contributed 
much to «this situation. 


COTTON CULTIVATION, INDIA 


The 1951-52 cotton crop in India is ex- 
pected to be 15 to 20 percent larger than 
last year’s crop, states a report from the 
U. S. Consulate General, Bombay. However, 
it is too early to forecast production accu- 
rately with most of the critical part of the 
growing period still ahead. The Govern- 
ment’s goal of 3,300,000 bales is based on 
efforts to attain an increase of 1,500,000 
acres in area planted and increases in yield 
through improved farming methods. 


Rayon Output INCREASED IN FINLAND 


To help meet the growing demand in both 
domestic and export markets, Finland’s only 
large rayon producer acquired new machin- 
ery in 1949 and increased production sub- 
stantially in 1950. The company is now 
constructing a new staple-fiber plant, ex- 
pected to increase output by 75 percent in 
1952. 

Production in 1950 amounted to 6,500,000 
kilograms of staple and 1,300,000 kilograms 
of filament.. A small increase in filament 
production is expected in 1951, but the 1952 
scheduled capacity is estimated at 11,400,000 
kilograms of staple and nearly 2,000,000 kilo- 
grams of filament. About 60 percent of 
Finland’s staple output is exported, but all 
filament production is consumed locally. 
Imports of all types of rayon yarn in 1950 
amounted to 810 metric tons. 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Application of Import Tariff System of 
Cuba. World Trade Series No. 55. July 1951. 
2 pp. Free (inadvertently priced at 5 cents 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly of August 27, 
1951). 

Yugoslavia—Annual Economic Review for 
1950. World Trade Series No. 49. July 1951. 
16 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. 
World Trade Series No. 53. July 1951. 4 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Shipments to Argentina. 
World Trade Series No. 58. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Shipments to the Belgian 
Congo. World Trade Series No. 59. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to British East 
Africa. World Trade Series No. 60. Septem- 
ber 1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Cuba. World 
Trade Series No. 61. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Japan. World 
Trade Series No. 62. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packags to Israel. World 
Trade Series No. 63. September 1951. 4 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Ireland. World 
Trade Series No. 64. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Iraq. World 
Trade Series No. 65. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Iran. World 
Trade Series No. 66. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Haiti. World 
Trade Series No. 67. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Guatemala. 
World Trade Series No. 68. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Greece. World 
Trade Series No. 69. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Gold Coast. 
World Trade Series No. 70. September 1951. 
2 pp. Free, 

Sending Gift Packages to French West 
Africa. World Trade Series No. 71. Septem- 
ber 1951. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to French North 
Africa. World Trade Series No. 72. Sep- 
tember 1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Egypt. World 
Trade Series No. 73, September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Dominican Re- 
public. World Trade Series No. 74. Sep- 
tember 1951. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Cyprus. World 
Trade Series No. 75. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Brazil. World 
Trade Series No, 76. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Aden. World 
Trade Series No. 77. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Lebanon and 
Syria. World Trade Series No. 78. Septem- 
ber 1951. 2pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Malta. World 
Trade Series No. 79. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Mexico. World 
Trade Series No. 80. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Republic of the 
Philippines. World Trade Series No. 82. 
September 1951. 4 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Nigeria. World 
Trade Series No, 81. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. World Trade Series No. 83. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Southern Rho- 
desia. World Trade Series No. 84. Septem- 
ber 1951. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Turkey. World 


Trade Series No. 85. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Union of South 
Africa. World Trade Series No. 86. Septem- 
ber 1951. 2pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to United Kingdom. 
World Trade Series No. 87. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to the Netherlands. 
World Trade Series No, 89. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Portugal. World 


Trade Series No. 90. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Spain. World 


Trade Series No. 91. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Sweden. World 
Trade Series No, 92. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Switzerland. 
World Trade Series No. 93. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Yugoslavia. 
World Trade Series No. 94. September 1951. 
2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Venezuela. World 
Trade Series No. 99. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 


Israel — Pharmaceutical Regulations. 
World Trade Series No. 100. September 1951. 
3 pp. Price 5 cents. 





Adequate supplies of almost all raw mate- 
rials are available domestically. Sulfur is 
imported from Norway. Approximately 40 
percent of the workers employed by the 
rayon-producing plant are women, and con- 
siderably smaller average daily wages are 
paid them than are paid to men. Finland 
has no Government decrees or regulations 
applying specifically to the rayon industry. 


COTTON CULTIVATION AND CONSUMPTION, 
SoutTH AFRICA 


The 1950-51 cotton crop in the Union of 
South Africa is privately estimated at 14,000 


to 15,000 bales (500 pounds gross), compared 
with 6,000 in 1949-50. A crop previously 
expected to reach 25,000 was reduced by in- 
sect infestation. Potential production under 
favorable conditions is placed at more than 
50,000 bales. 

Increased production is contributed to the 
rapidly expanding mill industry that con- 
sumed around 42,000 bales in 1950-51, com- 
pared with 10,000 in 1946-47. Further antici- 
pated expansion may result in annual mill 
consumption of nearly 150,000 bales within 
the next 3 or 4 years. 
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Operations of insurance companies in 
Guatemala are supervised by the Insurance 
Control Department of the Ministry of 
Economy. Foreign insurers wishing to do 
business in Guatemala are required to pro- 
cure a license from the Ministry and to 
appoint a general agent with full power of 
attorney to conduct the firm’s business 
within the country. Under a decree of 
May 17, 1932, foreign life insurance com- 
panies are subject to a qualifying deposit 
requirement of 50,000 quetzales, which must 
be deposited with an approved local bank to 
the order of the Ministry of Economy. It 
appears that existing legislation does not 
regulate the investment of capital or re- 
serves. A bill submitted to the Guatemalan 
Legislature in September 1950 proposed the 
introduction of a requirement that insurance 
company reserves be wholly invested in the 
country in specified securities; according to 
reports, the bill is under consideration. 

Premium taxes are payable on all insur- 
ance policies except those issued by the 
National Mortgage Bank. Insurance bought 
by persons or companies resident in Guate- 
mala from foreign insurers not authorized 
to operate within the country is subject to a 
special tax of 20 percent of the premium. 
Further, the insured must register such 
policies with the insurance supervisory au- 
thorities; failure to do so renders the policy 
invalid and is punishable by fine. 

The figures which follow have been taken 
from unofficial sources. In 1949, 28 com- 
panies were authorized to engage in the 
insurance business in Guatemala, including 
3 Guatemalan, 10 British, 8 United States, 
+ Canadian, and 3 Swiss companies. In ad- 
dition, the National Mortgage Bank (Credi- 
to Hipotecario Nacional de Guatemala), a 
Government entity, sells life, fire, and other 
kinds of insurance in competition with pri- 
vate companies. 

Total insurance premium income in 
Guatemala in 1949, excluding operations of 
the National Mortgage Bank, was reported 
to have amounted to 1,656,334 quetzales 
(943,856 quetzales of life and 712,478 of 
nonlife), about two and one-half times the 
1942 premium total of 616,970 quetzales 
(365,304 quetzales life and 251,666 nonlife) . 

Fire insurance, written by 17 companies, 
is the largest single nonlife branch; 1949 
premiums amounted to 409,141 quetzales as 
against 138,039 quetzales in 1942. Automo- 
bile insurance premiums in 1949, written by 
6 companies, totaled 195,853 quetzales, as 
against 10,006 quetzales in 1942. Marine 
insurance premiums in 1949, 7 companies, 
were 31,581 quetzales, as against 77,819 
quetzales in 1942. Premiums for earth- 
quake and miscellaneous types came to 
75,903 quetzales in 1949 and 25,802 quet- 
zales in 1942. 

Life insurance premiums in 1949, written 
by 7 companies, amounted to 943,856 quet- 
zales, about two and one-half times the 
1942 total of 365,304 quetzales. In the same 
period time deposits, including savings, also 
increased about two and a half times, ac- 
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cording to one estimate, going from 500,000 
quetzales in 1942 to 1,300,000 quetzales in 
1949. Life insurance in force in Guatemala 
doubled between 1942 and 1949. At the end 
of 1942 there were 4,156 life policies out- 
standing, representing total insurance in 
force of 9,458,255 quetzales. At the end 
of 1949 there were 8,743 life policies out- 
standing, representing total insurance in 
force of 18,936,724 quetzales. About one- 
half of all life policies in force at the end 
of 1949 were for 1,000 quetzales or less; 
about 94 percent were for 5,000 quetzales or 
iess; less than 1 percent were for amounts 
of more than 10,000 quetzales. 

As already stated, the foregoing premium 
figures do not include operations of the 
National Mortgage Bank. Although avail- 
able data concerning the Bank’s operations 
are incomplete, they may serve to indicate 
in some measure the Bank’s relative posi- 
tion in the insurance business in Guatemala. 
The Bank’s principal insurance activity is 
in the field of fire insurance. 

At the end of 1949, 3,453 fire insurance 
policies were in force in Guatemala, repre- 
senting insured property values totaling 
65,186,297 quetzales; the Bank was insurer 
under 1,351 of these policies, representing 
a value of 14,031,547 quetzales. The 
Bank’s activities in life insurance appear to 
be confined mainly to industrial life policies. 
About 70 percent of life policies with face 
values of less than 500 quetzales are sold 
by the Bank. The Bank does not sell life 
policies of more than 5,000 quetzales face 
value; most of the higher valued policies 
are sold by three Canadian life companies. 

Compulsory social insurance was estab- 
lished in Guatemala by an act passed in 1946 
which provided for the eventual establish- 
ment of a complete social security system. 
According to reports, coverage has thus far 
been limited to providing cash and medical 
benefits for occupational and nonoccupa- 
tional injuries. Insurance is compulsory for 
employees of five or more persons. Pre- 
miums are paid by means of a payroll tax on 
employers and employees and there is a con- 
tribution by the Government. 

The social insurance program is adminis- 
tered by the Guatemalan Social Security In- 
stitute (Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguri- 
dad Social), which is run by a tripartite 
board under supervision of the Ministry of 
Economy. The system is not yet in opera- 
tion on a country-wide basis but is being de- 
veloped regionally as facilities are devel- 
oped. At the end of 
social was in 


1950 compulsory 


insurance effect in the De- 


partments of Guatemala, Escuintla, Chi- 
maltenango, Izabal Quezaltenango, and 
Sacatepequez. 

In addition, railroad workers, Govern- 


ment employees, and workers on national 
farms are covered in all parts of the Re- 
public. Most of the insured are 
urban workers. The rural population of 
this primarily agricultural country is still 
outside the social insurance system. After 
2 years of operation benefits paid out by the 
Institute totaled 4,145,353 quetzales. 


persons 





Japan’s exports of chemical products in 
1950 were valued at $15,914,260. Exports of 
these materials in the first quarter of 1951 
were at a higher rate, amounting to $8,504,- 
230. 
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Japan’s monthly average imports of phos- 
phate rock in 1950 increased to 83,302 metric 
tons from 28,261 in 1949. The monthly 
average in the first quarter of 1951 was 72,213 
tons. 
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early stage of operations, there will be only 
three flights a week. The following tentative 
schedule has been proposed for Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays: Leave Mexico 
City at 7 a. m. and arrive at Reynosa at 
9:45 a. m.; leave Reynosa at 10:45 a. m. and 
arrive at Mexico City at 1:30 p. m. The 
company does not plan to furnish transpor- 
tation between Reynosa and the airfield un- 
til the new airline service is well established. 
Passengers will therefore have to use private 
automobiles or taxicabs in order to reach the 
field. Approved passenger fares and freight 
rates have not yet been published. 

Aereo Transportes, S. A., will use the air- 
plane landing facilities available at the re- 
cently completed airfield which lies 8 miles 
southeast of Reynosa on the Matamoros high- 
way. It is understood that the company 
will furnish all personnel and equipment to 
operate the necessary communications and 
meteorological services at the field. A com- 
bination administration and control-tower 
building was recently completed at this air- 
field, but little equipment has yet been in- 
stalled. 

The new service, when started, will mark 
the first time that Reynosa has ever been 
served by a commercial airline. Officials of 
the company have indicated that they plan 
to establish other regular routes connecting 
Reynosa with Monterrey and Guadalajara. 

The new air service is expected not only to 
hasten the movement of passengers and the 
transaction of official and private business 
between Mexico City and Reynosa, but 
should also encourage travel between the 
same points of a greater number of United 
States tourists and businessmen, thus mak- 
ing Reynosa a more important port of entry 
than heretofore. 


Revised Regulations Governing 
Operations of Motor Vehicles 
On Mexican Federal Highways 


The Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works issued, on June 27, 1951, and 
published in the Diario Oficial on July 19, 
1951, a decree amending the Mexican regu- 
lations governing the operation of motor 
vehicles on highways under federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The purpose of revising existing regula- 
tions is twofold: To protect the paving, 
bridges, and culverts, on Mexican roads, and 
to promote the use of vehicles of greater pay- 
load potential in order to benefit the high- 
way transportation industry. It is believed 
that both objectives can be achieved by pro- 
moting the use of the three-axle truck, trac- 
tor with semitrailer, and truck-trailer types 
of vehicles. The better-balanced distribu- 
tion of axle loads possible on these vehicles 
will protect the paving and bridges, and at 
the same time, the use of these larger vehi- 
cles is expected to increase the payload po- 
tential by 50 percent over that permitted 
under previous regulations. 


Additional Electric Power in 
Prospect for Lima, Peru 


The power-short Lima area officially in- 
augurated on July 21, 1951, the first 30,000- 
hp. generator group in the nearby Moyo- 
pampa hydroelectric project. Started in 


1947, the project is expected to be completed 
in October with the installation of an addi- 
tional generator group, also of 30,000 hp., 
which will supplement existing hydroelectric 
and steam generator plants in order to meet 
Lima’s rapidly 
ments. 


increasing power require- 
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